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AN APOLOGY TO NEWCASTLE« 


CAN WE TRAVEL 
AS WE LIKE? 

THE BUS OR THE TRAIN? 

f 

Every Man’s Contribution to 
the Traffic Problem 

THE PLACE OF THE RAILWAY 

There has been so much criticism of 
the decisions of the Traffic Commis¬ 
sioner of the London District that liis 
recent statement on the principles and 
policy lie has. adopted should help 
people to understand the problem and 
to do their part in helping to solve it. 

If you di*avv a circle on paper and 
draw a series of lines from the circum¬ 
ference to the centre you will see at 
once how congested become the lines 
at the centre. Similarly traffic from a 
circle 35 miles from Charing Cross con¬ 
verging from all directions on Central 
London causes traffic jams, costing 
much waste of time and money. 
Motor-Coach Policy 
The coining of the motor-coach has 
both added to the area of our circle and 
to the congestion at its centre and 
taken thousands of passengers from the 
suburban railways; 

The suburban houses congregated 
round the railway stations and the 
mo tor-coaches have found it more 
profitable to tap these sources rather 
than the intervening areas. 

, The policy of the Traffic Commis¬ 
sioner is to encourage the motor-coach 
to act as a feeder to the suburban rail¬ 
ways, which with added passengers will 
be able to electrify and speed up their 
trains to the benefit both of these 
passengers and pf those who use the 
streets of Central London. 

For if the motor-coaches or express 
buses, as The Commissioner has called 
them, inci'case any more their progress 
in the inner circle will be as slow as the 
rest of the traffic essential tp it. 

A Feeder System 
Sp the Commissioner has decided that 
jnotor-coaches from places like Windsor 
should only run as far as the fringe of 
the central area, when passengers must 
make their way to their destinations by 
underground railway or the ordinary 
bus which picks up passengers, and does 
not only set them down as does the 
mo tor-coach, which gets emptier and 
emptier as it goes along, = 

With a : wclForganised feeder system 
in the outer area of Greater London the 
ugly ribbon development - will be 
stopped and the great town develop in 
a regular uncongested way. 

Everybody can do something to 
solve the traffic problem. Those who 
can use railways should do so, other¬ 
wise the railway will die of neglect and 
the situation be worse than ever. 

The bus is an electric railway but 
cannot expect to have all its own way. 

Will the time come when we shall be 
told how to come to town ? 


A Man For Every Eoy 



This fine figure of Sir Ernest Shackleton, the hero of every English-speaking hoy, has been 
set up in London by the Royal Geographical Society, It is by Mr Charles Jagger, and has been 
unveiled by Lord Zetland outside the walls of the R.G.S. at Kensington Gore, See page 7, 


PICCADILLY’S GOAT 

A FORGOTTEN COCKNEY 

The Strange Little Traveller 
Along London’s Great Highway 

JUST AN ORDINARY LONDONER 

Someone has been paying a tribute to 
the memory of the Piccadilly Goat. 

Very few people remember the little 
goat which used to wander about the 
West End. It was a white goat, rather a 
grimy white, and went gravely up and 
down area steps all by itself. At the 
tap of its hoofs back doors would fly 
open and kitchen workers would offer it 
the pick of the larder. All down Picca¬ 
dilly it had friends, and it lived on the 
fat of the land. 

There was a rumour that it belonged 
to one of the Rothschilds, but it seemed 
to live a perfectly independent life. 
Really it spent its days like a good many 
fashionable .bachelors of the time who 
Had ho money and lived by dining out. 
It mingled with the rich crowds, looking 
perfectly at home, and nobody stared at 
it, because everyone was familiar with 
this goat strolling past club windows. 

Needless to say the policemen were 
its special friends, and saw that no 
hansom cab or Tour-wheeler knocked it 
down as it strolled across the road. 

A Winter-time Adventure 

In the beginning of 1882 there was a 
heavy storm. Men were hard at work 
shovelling away the grimy snow at night. 
There was a huge mound at the end of 
Brompton Road near some railings. After 
a day or two men were sent with carts 
to take the snow to Thames-side and 
throw it in. At the bottom of the mound 
was the Piccadilly Goat ! It recovered, 
and was seen lounging about the streets 
for another year or two. 

Then it was seen no more. People do 
not know what happened to this famous 
little creature. Perhaps it died of over¬ 
eating. We hope it was buried in Hyde 
Park, for we do not think it would rest 
quietly under any other soil. 

If ever they put up a statue to the 
ordinary Londoner (and why should he 
not have one ?—perhaps on that empty 
pedestal in Trafalgar Square for which 
no hero can be found) there should be 
a frieze round the base showing the 
boatmen who served as the taximen of 
old, and the link-boys whose torches 
served as street lamps, and the flower- 
sellers and the old cabbies and the 
Piccadilly Goat. There will never bo 
another Cockney like him ; his life would 
not last five minutes in motoring London. 

A NEW SOAP 

. Locusts have been a terrible scourge 
in Africa and other tropical countries. 

Now, however, by a new process, fat 
is being extracted from the carcases, and 
it is found to constitute an excellent raw 
material for soap. The trouble is to get 
enough of them, and also a steady supply 
to keep a factory going. 
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THE ROOT OF ALL 
THE TROUBLE 

A LADY IN TWO CAPITALS 

What Berlin Thinks of France 
and Paris Thinks of Germany 

SEEDS OF CATASTROPHE 

From a Paris Correspondent 

One of our French correspondents has a 
Russian friend who lives in Paris and has just 
been to Berlin. 

; Tliis is a diary of her going and coming, 
throwing a pathetic light on the unhappy 
misunderstanding between France and 
Germany which is largely at the root of the 
world’s troubles. 

When Madame S alighted from the 
trh,in in Berlin the porter pressed her 
with questions. . ’ 

" So you come from Paris, lady ? 
Do tell me what is going on there ? 
What do they mean ? ” 

Madame S stays always at a hotel 
where everybody knows her. This time 
the porter hardly asked her how she 
was before he exclaimed : 

" Now, Madame, yon must know all 
about France, Is it true that they' are 
afraid of us ? Afraid of what ? We have 
no army,; no munitions, no money; don’t 
their papers tell them so ? ”• 

When Will It End? 

At the hotel Madame S finds Bertha, 
her chambermaid. 

"Ah, is that yon?” cries Bertha. 
M Dear God, when will all this end ? 
Don’t they understand in France that 
we are craving peace and happiness ?:” 

' Madamc’s first call is upon a banker. 
“ For Heaven’s sake tell ine (says lie). 
Are the French mad ? Don’t they grasp 
the situation of Germany ? Don’t they 
see that if they fail to support us they 
will bring on their own collapse,?” 

A great business man is introduced; 
and the talk goes on. ' 

" Francedoes everything to exasper¬ 
ate Germany,” declares the newcomer. 

Why ? What is their point ? The 
French cannot believe that we are 
powerful enough to start a war. They 
must know that wc arc ruined,,totally 
ruined ; that we are on the eve of Ii 
revolution. What then ? ” : -y. • 

After two days Madame S is back in 
France. Everyone longs to hear' fresh 
news from the other side of the frontier. 
The manager of her Paris hotel is the 
first with his queries : 

” Then Hitler is coming into power ? 
It means war, does it not ? ” 

Next the hairdresser is shown in. 

So the Germans want to pick a 
quarrel with us ? ” lie says. 41 They 
don’t intend to pay their debts. But 
they must have money if they arc 
preparing for war.” 

Drifting 

In the evening people gather round 
Madame S in the lounge. ' 

1 ” Have you seen any Hitlerites ? They, 
are numberless,, are they not ? They 
want revenge, of course. The Germans 
have gone bankrupt because they spent 
all the foreign loans on sport training 
and other organisations which conceal a 
ready army. They could rpobilise in tlie 
twinkling of an eye. ITow are we. to 
disarm if security is not guaranteed ? ” ' 
Had Madame S remained longer' in 
Germany more Germans would have 
repeated the same questions. Had more 
French people met. her on returning 
the same remarks .would have been 
made . again and again—on one side 
Fear, on the’ other side Doubt, a 
pathetic misunderstanding which* may 
yet lead to the greatest of catastrophes 
in human history. Christian people of 
the world, can you do nothing to stay 
this drifting, drifting, drifting ? 

A steam engine is; still, working at 
TorFsey in Lincolnshire after pumping 
water into the.Trent for 117 years. 


AN APOLOGY TO 
NEWCASTLE 

The Shame of a Printed 
Word 

We thank the Lord Mayor of Newcastle, 
the Archdeacon of Northumberland , Mr 
Angus Watson, and the manager of one of 
Newcastle's great bank's , for calling our 
attention to a sorrowful sin on our part. 

In this wonderful and bewildering 
world the most difficult thing is some¬ 
times to find the truth. It. is often at 
the bottom of a very deep well indeed. 

But there are some difficulties in the 
way of finding the truth which are 
deliberately created by some of the 
methods of modern journalism, and 
concerning these we must all have a 
feeling of shame. 

Not long, ago a paragraph was 
published widely in the newspapers to 
say that a Disarmament Conference 
called by the Mayor of Newcastle had 
attracted only two citizens, and, because 
of the significance of such a statement at 
such a time as. this, the C.N. called 
attention to it in its leading article; 

It is now made known to .us by 
several notable citizens of Newcastle 
that the meeting we had referred to 
was a committee meeting . to make 
arrangements fpri the. big Conference, 
and there was, therefore, no reflection 
whatever on those citizens who" did not 
attend ; they were not expected to do so. 

Before these words appear the town’s 
meeting on Disarmament will have been 
held in Newcastle, and wc hope the city’s 
lead, which has the.personal support of 
Lord Grey of Fallodon, will be followed 
by every town and city in the kingdom. 

The C.N., which', along with many 
other papers, has been misled by a 
mendacious newspaper paragraph, apolo¬ 
gises to the citizens of a great city. 

INDIA 

Mr Gandhi’s Dangerous 
Counsel To His Followers 
THE NEW TROUBLE WITH 
! CONGRESS 

The action of the Indian Congress in 
calling on its adherents to disobey the 
law has caused much sorrow to the well- 
wishers of their country! 

Without a trace of reluctance or 
ambiguity the Government declared at 
the Round Table Conference that it 
would work steadily for an India which 
would have a Government of its own 
choice as soon as the people could agree 
among themselves not to withhold their 
rights from any section of the people. 

The Hindus represented at the. Con¬ 
ference and the Congress leaders . iri 
India have been unwilling for necessary' 
safeguards for the rights of others to 
form part of the new Constitution., 

The Congress representative, Mr 
Gandhi, failed to cooperate with his 
fellow-Indians in solving the great pro¬ 
blems the Conference had assembled to 
discussnor, it must be confessed, did 
he impress his Colleagues and hosts as 
a great' leader or constructive statesman. 

On his return the embittered section 
of;the Indian Congress persuaded him 
to lead in, advocating, disobedience to 
law. Cruel murders , had been perpe¬ 
trated by his followers, and he failed to 
denounce them, so that there was 
.nothing else to be done but to arrest 
him and those associated with him. 

The Governor-General of India has 
acted promptly and firmly in suppress¬ 
ing an antisocial organisation which, 
whatever its claims, leaves many mil¬ 
lions of the population of India unrepre¬ 
sented. , It is the duty of the Govern¬ 
ment to, protect the rights of all and to 
enforce obedience to the law,-. 


FORGIVE US OUR 
DEBTS 

THE WAY TO WORLD 
PEACE 

Great Word For the Hour 
Spoken Long Ago in Galilee 

LAUSANNE 

The momentous Conference at 
Lausanne, now about to face the hard 
facts before the nations, has before 
it the hardest fact of all in the declara¬ 
tion by Germany of its inability to pay 
its War Debts. 

Upon the decision of the Conference 
depends tlie hope of Europe’s recovery 
from the universal sickness now 
prevailing. 

On tlie eve of the Conference the deputy 
chairman of the P. and O. Shipping Com¬ 
pany, tlie ^Hon Alexander Shaw, who 
is also a director of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land, made a notable speech which puts 
tlie hard fact very simply. 

The Healing Message 

The healing message for which the 
world is waiting, he said, was spoken 
long . ago : , -. 

Forgive us our debts as 
zve forgive our . debtors. 

In the sphere of war debts (Mr Shaw 
went*on to say) these words teach us, 
as I profoundly believe, the wise, arid 
indeed the only practical, economic 
policy. They. suggest the only plan 
which will break the vicious circle and 
set the world free from those maladjust¬ 
ments which seem to bring the curse of 
barrenness in its teeming abundance. 
The sooner the facts are realised by the 
masses of the people in Europe and in 
America the,quiclcer will be tlie response. 

But there is no excuse (added Mr 
Shaw), for' a spineless / and futile 
pessimism. On the contrary wc have 
every reason to believe in the ultimate 
common sense and good feeling of the 
ordinary man everywhere. Grave as 
the situation is, the elements of those 
vast problems are really simple, and 
the cure must and will be ; found. 


NATURE’S CONJURING 
BOX 

Sir William Bragg as 
Entertainer 

BRINGING FIRE FROM SPACE 

Sir William Bragg, one of the wisest, 
is also one of the most modest of men. 

He might brag of his professor son, 
for rarely lias there been so notable a 
case of a famous father and a famous 
son ; or he might brag of his prowess 
as a wizard, for never have better con¬ 
juring tricks been brought out of 
Nature’s Own,-Conjuring Box than he 
brought out-at the Royal Institution. 

The 'Royal Institution, with Sir 
William; demonstrating the mysteries of 
modern. science, has rivalled the most 
famous places of entertainment at which 
the Wizards of the Magic Circle puzzle 
their audience; and the great thing is 
that $ir William* showed realities, not 
illusions. 

Holding up a piece of paper, the 
lecturer summoned fire from the air 
around him and the paper burst into 
flames. Then he lighted.a cigarette just 
as easily. The secret lay in the invisible 
infra-red rays given off from a covered 
lamp of great power. 

In this famous lecture hall our pro¬ 
fessor produced the halos we see in the 
heavens, tlie lovely colour effects seen 
by explorers in the Arctic, and the mys¬ 
terious properties of radiation. . 

Many other wonders of Nature did 
Sir William explain to .his delighted 
audience, but humbly he had .to admit 
that the firefly and the glow-worm hold 
secrets that even the wisest of mch 
have not yet been able to acquire. 


TOO POOR TO 
BE SURE? 

THAT UNINSPECTED 
MINE 

Echoes of a Sad Yorkshire 
Pit Disaster 

THE COURAGE OF THE MINER 

It was in November that a terrible 
explosion occurred at the Bentley coal 
pit in Yorkshire, when 45 miners lost 
their lives. 

The Minister of Mines is holding an 
inquiry, and it has bpen established that 
there had been no inspection by local 
inspectors on behalf of the miners since 
1926. The -workmen admit that they 
did not make a request for an inspec¬ 
tion because they had no money to pay 
for it. They were too poor to be sure that 
they were safes 

Probably the public does not realise 
that under the Act the miners have to 
pay for their own inspection if they 
demand it. , 

1500 Lives a Year 

“ . Of course it does not follow that" if 
there had been an inspection the disaster 
would have, been; avoided,. ,but it cer¬ 
tainly scents wrong that no inspection 
had taken place. It seems to be the case 
that disasters of the kind may occur 
with-very slight warning. 

Few people rccilisc that, while this 
disaster was truly terrible, the loss of 
45, lives in a single explosion hardly 
raises the general average of loss of life 
in the mines. 

. Every year some 1500 miners are 
killed. Every day, on the average, four 
or five arc killed. So * strange is the 
, human mind, however, that it takes 
I more notice of the loss of 45 lives in a 
single disaster than of the loss of 1500 
lives every year. 

The miners themselves are far from 
being fussy people. That is always the 
case with men who are continually 
exposed to danger. If a miner or a 
sailor was always thinking of accidents 
lie would not be able to work. lie takes 
things as they come, and when an 
accident happens he quite coolly and 
determinedly, and with unfaltering 
courage, does what needs to be done. 

Courage and Endurance 

We may note as an illustration 'that 
Mr Herbert Smith, the veteran leader of 
the Miners Federation, was one of the 
first to go down the dangerous pit at 
Bentley after the explosion, although 
he is now an old man who has lost much 
of his strength ; he met with an accident 
in the rescue work, and when he gave 
evidence before the inquiry his head 
was bandaged. 

Courage and endurance with the miner 
are treated as a matter of course, whereas 
in the soldier wc make a great fuss about 
it,, forgetting that not a. few .soldiers 
first learn to face danger in their 
ordinary working life. ' 


Things said 

Unpunctuality implies a muddled out¬ 
look on life. Mr Beverley Nichols - 

When; the Court left London, Common 
Fleas were not allowed to follow the 
King. A misprint in a Braille Book 

Tlie last 30 years have done more to 
educate the English than any ‘30 years’ 
in history. Sir Michael Sadler 

Something like 400 million particles of 
matter rain down on Earth and arc con¬ 
sumed in the atmosphere daily. ’ 

• ‘ - Sir Richard Gregory - ; 
War debts arc like poison left in the 
blood by a foul fever. ; ' : 

* - Sir William Beveridge 1 
If the average Englishman could not 
blame his own education he would find it 
very difficult to account satisfactorily for \ 
his own inefficiency. Headmaster of Eton 
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Olympic Skaters • Dances at the Parthenon • Girl Choristers 



Olympic Skaters—These American skaters nro practising for the winter Olympic Games. The skating events are to bo held on Lako Placid in New York State. 



In Ancient Greece— A , display of classical dancing wa3 Little Queen Elizabeth—One of the most striking costumes at the The Handyman—Sailors aro ofton referred to as handy 

given at the Parthenon recently for the benefit of tourists Lord Mayor of London’s fancy dress ball for children was worn men. One of the reasons for this is shown in this picture of 

who had landed from the liner Empress of Britain. by Agnes Levy, who.was dressed as Queen Elizabeth. seamen painting their ship at Chatham. 



Girl Choristers—St Oswald’s Church at Norbupy has girl choristers, who look very Motorists Beware—This Diosol-eloctric rail-car is running on an American railway. The 
picturesaue when dressed for the services In their gowns of white and blue, curious design on the front is to catch the eye of motorists at the level-crossings. 
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A FRIEND INDEED 

THE GOOD CHIEF 
CONSTABLE 

How a Town’s Poor Boys Got 
Their Club 

CHESHIRE LOSES A FINE MAN 

About 250 boys stood bareheaded tlic 
other day in the streets of Hyde in 
‘ ( Cheshire. They •• were paying a last 
- tribute to their benefactor, Mr J.W. A. 

. Danby, as lie passed to his resting-place. 

Most of the boys, .who belonged to 
the famous Hyde Lads Club founded 
by Mr Danby, had pooled tlieir pennies 
and halfpennies to buy two wreaths, and 
the poorer boys of the tdwn, who could 
not afford to join in, had begged, for 
.1 lolly and evergreens arid made a wreath 
themselves. - 

Mr Danby was one of the great 
. personalities of Cheshire. He. was Hyde’s 
first Chief Constable, and had kept the 
post for over 30 years. • 

The King’s Police Medal 

He belonged to a family of policemen. 

. His ..father, uncle, ; and four . brothers 
^belonged to the service ; one brother 

I was Chief ■ Constable of Peterborough 
; and another Chief Constable of Alberta 

in Canada. /■■// 

So well did Mr Danby organise the 
police force at Hyde that.men like Lord 
'Derby, Lord Lcverhulmc; and.the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county went to see 
something of his methods. When he 
had completed 40 years of. work Mr 
Danby was awarded the King’s Police 
Medal, which was 1 lauded to him by the 
King in person. 

Certainly Mr Danby left Hyde a better 
place than he found it. He' was the 
friend of all poor children. He organised 
trips for them to Blackpool, .was for 
many years secretary of the Poor 
Children's Fund, which provides desti¬ 
tute boys and girls with boots and shoes 
in winter, gives a trip to crippled children 
in the summer, and a big Christmas party 
every year. He invested ^3000 .which- 
was left to him for the fund, and the 
interest is' used for these children year 
by year. . .V , 

Boys Will Be Boys 

This would have been enough outside 
work for most people', 1 brit ' hot * for 
Mr Danby. His daily work had made 
him study keenly his fcllow-rnen, and 
lie came to know their weaknesses and 
their better impulses. It had often 
occurred to him that a good environ¬ 
ment has great influence on the preven¬ 
tion of crime. He was sure that some 
of .the boys roaming the streets could be 
made into good citizens if they were only 
given a better outlet for tlieir natural 
energies, for he never forgot that boys 
will be boys. So he founded a club for 
boys, .which has since become- famous 
all over England. ! " 

The ; very first night the chi broom 
: \vas-: .crowded -out. There ' were always 
many boys who wanted to join, and 
Mr Dan)>y • was im nicnsely popu 1 ar with 
them. Ho never, ceased working until 
he . had raised £5000, and the. old poli.ee 
,buildings, which had. been used for. man3' 
years to house .prisoners,, wpre put to 
happier uses. They wero^ transformed 
into a splendid clubhouse, and the Duke 
of Gloucester went to Jlyde a year ago 
to open it. • ■: T-‘f \ ’! ! ; „ 

A COLLECTION OF OLD 
; COSTUMES ; 

In the London Museum there is a won* 

. dor fill collection of costumes, old and new. 

Lately there has been ! added to* it a 
parasol about' six ■ feet long* and 'com¬ 
pleted by a riding-whip. - It belonged to 

II ■ Victorian lady who must have been 
• very dashing n ndeed. We can casi 1 3' 
imagine-her-driving’ round the‘ park 
drawn by a pair of spirited ponies, while 
the curls danced under- her bonnet and 
ladies who were not so skilful with the 
reins tossed their.heads at such a display. 


A VERY BRAVE MAN 
Eliot Like a Lion 

Once ah admiral caught a notorious 
pirate, who had done immense harm to 
English shipping. * 

The pirate was pardoned, and the 
admiral sent to prison. 

This was Stuart England, The pirate 
was John Nutt, who had a friend at 
Court. The admiral was John Eliot, 
who died for freedom just 300 years ago. 

Members of Parliament have been 
asking why there is no memorial to one 
whom John Richard Green called the first 
martyr of English liberty. To him the 
House. of Commons owes most of its 
privileges.; Browning rightly called him 
" Lion Eliot,-, that grand Englishman.” 

John Eliot was born at his father’s 
country seat at Port Eliot, Cornwall, in 
1392. He wanted to be an M.P., so after 
he had taken a degree at Oxford he 
studied common law at the Inns of 
Court, as was the custom in those days. 
Then his father, sent him travelling on 
the Continent.' At 22 lie became M.P. 
for Newport, at 26 he was knighted, and 
at 27 he was made vice-admiral of 
Devon, ; which meant largely that he 
had to control and protect the trade of 
that county. For a loftg time he waged 
war on the Pirate Nutt; and when he 
caught- the . villain by a bold stroke 
false charges were trumped up against 
him arid he^was sent to the Marshalsca 
for nearly.four.months., 

t The King’s Favourite 

None of- the charges could be proved, 
so Eliot came out, and was returned for 
Parliament again. 

When he was a young.traveller on the 
Continent he had fallen in with a charm¬ 
ing young man named George Villicrs, 
For a time they visited picture galleries 
and churches together and shared 
travelling -expenses. The friendship 
lingered for years, but finally politics 
drove them, apart. On one side was Sir 
John Eliot, demanding freedom for 
Parliament, and on the other George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, the 
king’s favourite, counselling tyranny, 
treachery, and corruption. At last Eliot 
boldly denounced Buckingham in Par¬ 
liament,' and for that he went to the 
Tower, Parliament refused to go on with 
its business till he was released.. .► >. 

Then began a long struggle. Eliot was 
not a revolutionary or a rebel. He only 
stood valiantly for the truth that the 
king could not levy taxes without the 
consent of. Parliament ; and when the 
king did levy a tax without Parliament 
Eliot refused to pay, and went to prison. 

A Fatal Speech 

In the Parliament of 1629 Sir John 
proposed a remonstrance against illegal 
taxation. The Speaker said the king had 
forbidden him to put such a question to 
the vote, but members held him down 
in his chair while Sir John made his 
brave speech. 

That speech* cost him his life. He was 
sent to the.Tower, " during the king’s 
pleasure.” Four years of close confine-, 
i merit; broke liis health, but not his .spirit. 
He would not make., submission, though 
that would have brought him the fresh 
Cornish air, aikl, the sunlight and his 
wife and children. In 1632 he died for 
the freedom of Parliament. 

Some say that foul play hastened the 
end. His son asked leave, to bury the 
body in Corn wall,’and Charles the .First 
sent a curt. refusal. •/’ ' :. 

It is strange that hitherto; such, a 
champion should be without, any .memo¬ 
rial in the House s for which he died.. rr 

THE WITCH OF GHATSILA 

A man of Ghatsila in Bengal has just 
beaten hi$ kister-inMaw to- death,'because 
he. bcjieycd hejr to be a witch. ; * 

We . live in. the ■ Twentieth..Centu ry, 
some of 11s, .Qnc.of the. great-problems 
: that r face, ; tlic . rulers : of Iiulia is; that 
some. Indians, live in' thcr Twentieth 
Century, and .some. in. .the/I'enth-.-, ? - : ,. r 


When over the fair fame of friend ov foe 
The shadow of disgrace shall fall ; instead 
Of words of blame t or proof of thus and so, 
Let something good be said. 

Admiral Sir William Goodenough, 
President of* the Royal Geographical 
Society, and its Council, have under a 
consideration a request, which touches 
them and-, all geographers and ex¬ 
plorers very nearly. -. / - 

It is a request, made from England 
as well as from elsewhere, that they 
should reinstate Captain Roald Amund¬ 
sen in tlieir ranks: - lie deliberately 
severed himself from them while he 
lived. He can no longer express con¬ 
trition or plead,his cause: But there can 
be little doubt of the Royal Geographical- 
Society’s decision. 

A Great Mart t 

Norway keeps the Fram as a memorial 
to Nansen, who built the ship and 
sailed in her to seek the Pole. 

He was a great man. Norway thinks 
him one of her greatest, and England 
ranks him with her own Polar explorers. 
But in the minds of his Tellow-coiurtry- 
iricn. lie docs not stand alone. There 
were Amundsen and Sverdrup, who 
sailed with him and continued his work 
with him. / - - : / 

They were his friends. Not long before 
lie died he said hc hopcd the Fram would 
commemorate'the work of .all three. 

The Fram therefore keeps hi. undying 
honour the names of the three; good 
companions, Nansen, Sverclrup—and 
Amundsen. 

How is England to look/ on this 
memorial ? A shadow fell between her 
and Amundsen. 

Through the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Mecca to which all ex¬ 
plorers and. geographers come,. she 
offered to him the highest honour that 
the’Society pays. . 

Unhappily Amundsen, who like many 
brave men had ho sense of humour 
whatever, took offence at some remarks 
of tlic Society’s President, Lord Curzon, 
and interpreted certain innocently 
jesting observations as a slight. 

How Amundsen Died 

. He went farther, and in fact went so 
far that he left the Royal Geographical 
Society no choice other than to take 
his name off the list of their members. 

To Amundsen’s dying day the slight 
was never forgotten, the breach never 
healed. 

But how did Amundsen die ? He 
went off into the ic3' waste of the Arctic, 
single-handed in an aeroplane, in an 
attempt to rescue General Nobile, who 
with his party in the Italian airship had 
crashed on the ice of Spitsbergen. He 
was a brave man. 

Tic was one of’the bravest. He was 
irascible, * quick-tempered, thin-skinned, 
arid by no means sensitive to the 
feelings of others; But when all is said 
and done he died in trying 1 to save the 
life of anOthCr; ' 

If he forgot what was due to his 
English hosts, ; is not/’ England big 
enough to forget.his fault .and to put 
lus name back on The Roll of Iionoiir of 
the Royal Geographical Society ? 

That is wliat Hansen wished in ..his 
last days; and than Nansen there is-no 
better, guide to honour. ; 


WHO WOULD LIKE A CIRCUS ? 

The famous TGudski Circus’, well 
known in every town of Central Europe 
and the Balkans, has recently fallen on 
hard times owing to heavy taxation. 

If lias been offered by its owner, 
M Kludski, as a frec gift to any persqii 
or body bf people, provided all the aririh'als 
are properly’fed arid 'well cared for.'-'* 

The C.N. is acquainted SVith tooth any 
you rig’monkeys at present j.o be'able fo 
contemplate taking charge of Tv whole 
circus, but it hopes; nevertheless, that 
M Kludski’s large family will soon find 
a good^home. :u: •<? » , r-.* ; ■ -‘Ve-t.*.. 1 


HIS OLD FRIEND THE 
ENEMY 

A Happy Little Meeting 
On a German Farm 

EVERY MAN A PEACE 
AMBASSADOR 

One day last summer a man stood 
knocking at the door of a farmhouse 
near the small German town of Bottrop. 

Suddenly the door was flung open. 

'* Tommy ! ” cried the astonished farmer 
and his family; and then followed so 
joyful a,reunion that a stranger passing 
by would'have thought that here was 
the prodigal son returned. 

But Tommy was not the farmer’s son ; 
he was the English Tommy who, was 
his prisoner during the war. “Wliat 
pleasure to see you ! Come in ! -Come 
in i ” they all cried. 

. Tommy had delayed a long time before 
making his way to Germany to see his 
" old enemies.” He was not a rich 
man, and had had to save his pennies 
for several years before he had sufficient 
to pay for liis journey, ■ / 

The Smuggled Ham ’ r ; 

It must not be thought that all the 
British prisoners in Germany spent their 
time in strictly-guarded camps. Many 
were., sent to ■ work in the collieries j 
others to the factories, and many, like 
this Tommy, worked for tlie farmers, ‘ 

Farmers all the world over are usually 
kind-hearted men, and their soldier 
prisoners fared better than most. They 
had plenty of food. Many of tlie 
civilians, too, were good to them, 
giving them, food and cigarettes.. At 
Cologne people will tell you ho\V 53^111 pa¬ 
thetic bystanders would smuggle, small 
packets into the hands, of British 
prisoners as they marched through the 
streets, until it was 7 prohibited. In a 
village not far from Cologne an amusing 
story is still told of a liam being pre¬ 
sented at Christmas to a British prisoner 
whose duties brought him to the local 
inn and shops. He was very popular 
among the villagers, and they all helped 
him to smuggle that forbidden bam into' 
his camp. ; 

Kindriess Not Forgotten 

During the past few years these 
sympathetic German people have dis¬ 
covered that their kindness has not been 
forgotten. Numbers of their old war 
prisoners have travelled to Germany to 
call and thank them. These rcu ni 011s a re 
helping forward the complete reconcilia¬ 
tion of the nations who fought against 
each other during the war, and these 
British Tommies are real ambassadors 
of peace. They show the world that 
they harbour no bitter feelings, but 011I3 7 
pleasant memories. The Germans wel¬ 
come them gladly, and friendships begun 
in very difficult circumstances are forming 
tile .foundations of a great world peace/ 

Many such friendships were formed 
during the British occupation of Cologne. 
Naturally the ’German 1 -population did 
not like, their wonderful old city, being 
in the hands' of a foreign army, but 
when they saw that the British soldiers 
were willing to be friendly they Were 
willing to be friendly too. -' 1 

Warm Hearts in Cologne t 

. So when the British soldiers evacuated 
Cologne. they left no ill-will behind 
them. The population was glad tq; ,se,e 
theni go.as .soldiers, but .told them that 
they would always be welcomed back 
again as visitors, Many have gone back 
and ’'thoroughly Cnjoyed their holiday 
with/their old / frifnd thc’rihemyy 1 * 

’Probably next summer, "if 'fjnanciai 
matters in both countries are ‘ more 
Settled;.many more British soldiers will 
revisit Germany. It has been suggested 
in Cologne that it would be pleasant if 
the British Legion organised a large 
party of - such visitors. Cologne -would 
give them,a very warm welcome.«-■. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



A VIKING BOAT AND ITS 
TREASURE' 

Saved by Superstition 

Twelve hundred years ago a warrior 
died in Sweden. 

. They have lately found him in the 
Viking burial-place at Valsgaerde, and 
now his coffin can be seen at Upsala 
University. 

It is a Viking boat. The warrior was 
buried in it, dressed in armour of gilt 
bronze. He had three shields, two 
swords, and a very magnificent helmet. 

Three beautiful cups and other house¬ 
hold stuff were placed near him, and the 
bodies of several horses were put into 
the boat. The old warriors believed that 
the spirits of the dead horses would be 
able to serve the spirit of the dead man 
in a world very like this world—a 
world of eating and drinking and fighting. 

We may perhaps be thankful for the 
superstition which preserved for us the 
finest work of eighth-century craftsmen, 
safe in the treasure chest of the earth. 


£20,000,000,000 
America’s Terrific Loss 

According to some authorities the 
United States, as a result of the trade 
depression of 1929 and 1930, has sus¬ 
tained a drop in the value of securities 
of over ^20,000,000,000. / 

This is necessarily a rough estimate, 
but it is thought to err on the side of 
under-statement. 

I n two years the takings of the American 
i railways have fallen by /400,ooo,ooo. 

The latest estimate of American 
unemployment is between seven and 
.eight millions, but precise figures cannot 
ibe given. 

The signatures to the petition for 
Disarmament have reached three mil¬ 
lions in 46 countries. 

Another rowing boat believed to 
belong to the time of Caligula has been 
dug up from the mud of Lake Nemi. 


NEVER SAY DIE 
News From the Poorhouse 

' Never say die ! advised the Staff at 
Morpeth Workhouse. (Or so we imagine.) 

“ But what else can we say ? ” 
moaned some of the inmates. “ We are 
poor, old, ruined people without a hope 
in the world.” - » 

” Nonsense ! ” retorted the Staff, 
“ you are. a groat deal better off than 
some people, and you are not living on 
charity, you arc taking back from the 
State part of the money you paid to it 
when you were workers and ratepayers. 
Now let us be cheerful, and let us begin 
with a fancy-dress ball.” (Surely the 
idea arose like that.) 

" A fancy-dress ball for old folk in the 
workhouse ! ” cried the inmates. They 
could hardly believe their ears. But 
they found it great fun, and the ball was 
such a success from every point of view 
that it is going to be an annual affair. 
Other workhouses, please note. 


GOLD AND COAL 
More Exports in the North 

Our going off the gold standard has 
enabled our coal exporters to quote 
better prices in foreign markets, and a 
considerable increase in coal exports is 
reported from the north-east coast. 

The coal of the North is, of course, of 
splendid quality and marketing is only 
a matter of price. Excellent new orders 
are reported from Russia, Italy, America, 
the West Indies, and Turkey. 

Northumberland lately received an 
order for 20,000 tons for Murmansk in 
North Russia. All the information from 
Russia suggests that, though she has 
excellent native coal, she Cannot develop 
it quickly enough to keep pace with her 
industrial advance. 

Six countries have lately signed the 
League Convention for improving means 
of preventing war, making 15 altogether. 


LENDING A HAND 
Gloucestershire Scouts and 
Guides 

When the Dominions Secretary broad¬ 
cast a talk about the British Empire 
Marketing Board he did not forget to 
thank the Scouts and Guides who had 
undertaken the delivery of the Buy 
British posters to all the shops. 

Now we read that some Gloucester¬ 
shire Scouts and Guides have organised 
a Buy British Display in their company 
headquarters at Tetbury. 

Seventeen shops accepted an invita¬ 
tion to exhibit their British wares on 
stalls in charge of Scouts and Guides. 
Over 300 people visited the exhibition, 
and orders were taken for purchases. 
During the evening there was also an 
Empire pageant, when Guides repre¬ 
sented the Dominions bringing their 
produce to Britannia. 


THE GREATEST ENEMY OF 
CHILD LIFE 

Dr W. Gunn, of the Infectious Diseases 
Department .of the L.C.C., makes the 
interesting and startling statement that 
measles is the cause of more deaths than 
all other infectious diseases put together. 

Children, especially babies, are the 
chief victims of this disease,* which, 
unfortunately, is so commonly regarded 
as a necessary evil. Until they are 
three years old they are in great danger 
when they catch this complaint. After 
that age the risk is much smaller. 

Thus measles is a great enemy of 
child life, and every possible precaution 
should be taken to prevent young child¬ 
ren from being exposed to infection, 

POLAND AND DANZIG 

The Permanent Court of International 
Justice sitting at The Hague has recently 
decided that Polish warships are not en¬ 
titled to make use of the Free Port of 
Danzig. But for this assertion of its 
freedom Danzig would soon become a 
Polish port. «. 


THE CAT IN A BOX 
Exhall's Oldest Inhabitant 
A PETER PAN OF THE CAT 
WORLD 

A famous Peter has died. 

Peter was really Wendy, but her 
friends did not discover it till it was too 
late. Peter had got used to her name 
and would answer to no other. 

Like the original Peter, she would 
not grow up or grow old. She lived to 
be 20, which is very old for a cat. 
She was the wonder of Exhall, War¬ 
wickshire, where she spent her long life. 

Five years ago she had a narrow 
squeak. Peter disappeared for 12 days. 
At last someone nbticed an overturned 
box in an outhouse, and when it was 
lifted up Peter was found beneath it, a 
bag of bones and fur. She had been 
hunting mice along a shelf, and knocked 
down the box, with herself inside it. 

They coaxed her to drink half a pint 
of warm milk, and then she slept for 
several days in the midsummer sun¬ 
shine. After that she got quite well. 

Now she has gone to the Happy 
Hunting Grounds at last. She will be 
remembered in Exhall for many a long 
day, for, as cats go, she was the oldest 
inhabitant, and her record will hardly 
be beaten. 


A LITTLE GOOD FORTUNE 
FOR AUSTRALIA 

All friends of Australia will be glad to 
learn that the Commonwealth has had 
a very favourable season. 

This, we may hope, will do much to 
restore the. fortunes of the Australian 
people, who have suffered so terribly 
from the world depression. A great 
deal has to be done, but we need not 
doubt that in the long run the fine 
resources of the country will give 
Australia greater prosperity. 

There are nearly 4000 more Civil 
Servants now than there were nine 
months ago. 
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The Sun by Day and the 
Stars by Night 

"Tiie invasion of the sky by 
A War has long been allowed 
to become a blot on our civilisa¬ 
tion. Now we are threatened 
with sky terrors in times of 
peace. We are not even to look 
up at the Sun by day or the stars 
by night without feeling a sense 
of shame. 

It is declared that a practical 
means has been invented for 
throwing advertisements on to 
the sky by night 6r for speaking 
from the sky by day. It will be 
possible to turn the night sky 
into an advertisement hoarding 
or to use the clouds as a sort of 
Hyde Park soap-box to shout 
the virtue of a pill or the latest 
quackery of a party politician. 

What has happened of late, is 
that the inventor' has devised 
means of doing all these things 
only too well ; he can now quote 
terms for Sky Shouting or Sky 
Advertising. 

Concerning the sky-shouters a 
really alarming invention has 
been successfully tried which may 
lead to strange noises disturbing 
our life. It is a loud-speaker of 
such power that a man can talk 
from an aeroplane 4000 feet up 
and be heard by hundreds of 
people on the ground. One of 
these devices has been purchased 
by the Air Ministry. 

There is a danger that with 
such an invention we might have 
innumerable advertisers shout-' 
ing their wares to us from the air, 
so that there would be no peace 
in big towns and cities. Perhaps 
the time is coming when the sky, 
like the ether, will have to be 
licensed and patrolled ! 

As to throwing advertisements 
on the sky, the attempts to intro¬ 
duce sky advertising have led 
to great advances. Long ago we 
were familiar with the fading-out 
of smoke signs, so that we looked 
up at the sky and saw the word 
ass clumsily written there ; and 
now we are threatened with a 
greater evil. 

The illuminated grid search¬ 
light, which was invented for 
military purposes, can, it is said, 
be applied to sky advertising at 
night. That is to say, by means 
of a searchlight letters of fire 
can be traced on the clouds and 
remain there as long as the 
advertiser is allowed to spoil the 
beauty of the night. 

If* this vulgarity is permitted 
civilisation will have reached the 
limit of what it is possible to do 
in the way of desecrating the 
natural beauty of the world we 
live in. 

The conception., of the sky 
littered with soap and whisky 
and pill advertisements is so 
appalling that we believe our 
National Government must act 
very promptly to prevent it 
being realised. 


II 

WE 
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[the editors window! 


The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet; the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Height of the Ridiculous 

Jim Summit of the Ridiculous has 
been reached. Two men in Plus 
Fours have appeared in a cathedral 
stained-glass window. 

We hasten to save the good nariic of 
our country by sa}dng that it is in 
New York. 

$ 

Two and Two Make Four 

“yiiERE are 300,000 British miners 
out of work. That is a figure 
that can be more easily stated than 
realised. In all probability it re¬ 
presents the missing livelihood of 
800,000 men, women, and children. 

Side by side with this fact wc have 
the news from Russia that they arc 
so short of coal in that country that 
they have organised a Coal Economy 
.Campaign; 

. Here we sec at once the error of 
distribution of the modern world. No 
machinery ‘ appears to exist to ex¬ 
change British coal- for Russian 
materials, and thus benefit two 
countries. It seems absurd to suggest 
that the combined wits of the two 
countries could not suffice to make 
a plan of exchange. 

Is the' Board of Trade quite with¬ 
out suggestion in the “matter ? - 


To One With a Daffodil Bowl 

From a Correspondent 

J3oks it not sound enviable when 
wc hear our rich neighbour say 
that he lias been looking at the 
thousand bulbs he .put in his orchard 
last year ? Well, it perhaps makes one 
feel that the half-dozen bulbs wc have 
afforded ourselves are not worth while. 

Yet hear, and think ! Not long ago 
a wealthy American man was dis¬ 
cussing his two tlfousand head of 
cattle with an admiring English 
visitor. “ I really enjoyed them more 
when I had a hundred, and knew each 
one/,’ he cried wistfully ; “ the sweet¬ 
ness of life is intimacy/ 1 

lie was right, and the rich man 
misses more than he knows. Back 
to your daffodil bowl. 

\ . ■ . ® ... 

Tip-Cat 

W 1S shall soon ,b6. going to .town by 
aeroplane, says a writer. That is 
for the rising generation. ■ / 

“ ' 0 

Y/irbless has made a big step forward. 
Must be walking on air. 

□ 

^atciimakeus arc usually busy. ■ Al¬ 
ways oil the watch. 

0 - 

p^ man has left a legacy of a hundred 
clocks. It must have been a simple 
matter to wind up his estate. 


® 


0 


Waiting 

^ll over the Earth men arc waiting 
for something to happen in 
1932. Wc take this little note from a 
; letter reaching us from a French lady 
! in Paris. 

Here everybody, assumes one; altitude, a 
' waiting attitude. * Waiting for what ? They do 
; not know. Mybrother was telling me yesterday 
, that beds trying to keep as many employees as 
, he can to help them, but that if lie is obliged.to 
: drop one the man will not even look for work, 
because lie knows he will not be able to find 
any; he wads. So does anyone who might 
buy a car ; so does my neighbour, my friend ; 
so do 1 about my fiat. This is perhaps false in 
a way, adding to the general obstruction, but 
we cannot help if; we wail, as if carried by 
the flowing current of a collective thought.; 

Never before has the whole world 
waited more anxiously. for something 
to happen. 

Let 11s prav that it will happen. 

' ® 


traveller in riding breeches has 
been refused first-class in America. 

Plus Four, men 
are still allowed 
in this country. 
0 

JTng lis ii, tailors, 
w.e are told, 
arc the .-world's 
■ best, ... They cut 
.out their rivals. 
0 

Lord Beaver-! 

•brook’s old- 
fashioned morn¬ 
ing ‘ paper has 
printed one of 
its big lines without a full-stop. The 
world does change. 

0 

>J^omen's hats are to have a peak. It 
will be their chief point. 

0 

A man has played an organ in Hamp¬ 
shire for 57 years. But . not without 
a stop. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



faithful to the last 


A Village and Its Litter 

w have been very glad to see a 
protest in a Kent village against 
the practice of allowing placards and 
posters to be displayed in a more or less 
scrappy condition for a long time 
after the events they announce have 
passed and gone. 

It would be excellent if our Com¬ 
munity Councils could keep an eye on 
these things. We know one village 
in which the remains of an election 
poster have been on a house for years. 

Surely it is time that all who live in 
houses should have a little regard for 
their appearance, and that our vil¬ 
lages should be saved from the 
indignity of the small unsightly things 
that, arc so easy to remove. 


0 •_ 

P ^ foreign singer lias sung in London 
for ten years running. Moped to 
be the catch of the season. 

® 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 

N 0T one accident occurred on 
Italian airlines last year. 

T ,ie Labour Party in Norway has 
proposed the abolition of the 
Army and Navy. 

]\Jo motor-horn is now allowed ; in 
Rome between half an hour 
after midnight and six in the morning. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Happiness does not consist in pos¬ 
sessing much > but in hoping and loving 
much. ■ 


Dear Matilda 

When the roof of the Vatican • library col¬ 
lapsed Donizo's poem in praise of the Countess 
Matilda was saved because a student had 
taken it from its case. 

In Tuscany long, long ago 
A A lovely countess held her Court, 
When rushes lay on castle floors 
And princes lived in homely sort. 

JvJine hundred years ago she lived; 

But gentle hearts remember yet 
Because a poet loved her well, 
And vowed “ The world shall not 
forget ; 

pon she was kind as Sun in 
Spring 

To all the poor and all the old, 
And fair and dazzling as a cloud 
When all the West is fire and gold ; 

^nd merry as a young green 
tree, 

And pure as silver stars above, ' 
And she is dead : but in my verse 
She still shall live for men to love/ 1 

Amid the treasures of the popes 
The poet’s manuscriptwas kept; 
With monkish tome and Eastern 
screed 

For centuries his rhyming slept 

(Jntil a borrowing student came 
And bore the ancient verse 
away, 

For he was half in love with one 
Who lived in Norman William’s 
day. 

Wiiat angel bade him borrow, 
then ? 

Perhaps thccountcss kind and dear 
Had saved a felon long ago 
Whose soul spoke at the student’s 
ear, 

poR down the mighty building 
crashed 

Wherein her praise was lodged so 
. long, . / 

And much was lost, but this was 
saved— 

A lady’s praise, a poet’s song. 

go sleep, good poet, sleep again 
As quiet as of yore you slept, 
The world will still remember her, 
And still that vow of yours be 
kept. Janet Begbie 

»■ 

C.N. Philosophies 

Activity 

A ctivity is the movement of 
productive faculties, the har¬ 
monious rhythm of being. In activity 
are the infinite means of renewal. 

Life supplies man’ with all the 
elements of activity. He can use 
them either by employing natural 
forces, as he does when he cooks his 
food by.fire, or in combining elements 
to produce new forces, as when lie 
drives ah engine with the steam from 
boiling water. 

Everything stands for activity in 
Nature, from the vegetation we see 
growing and the force within the 
atom to the intellectual power we 
feel within us. . The chief activity of 
man is to seek new forces’ and to 
employ them for the betterment of 
the world. 

© 

Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God. Jesus 
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ONE MORE FIGURE 
TO INSPIRE US ! 

SHACKLETON LOOKS 
DOWN ON LONDON 

i The Man Who Greatly 
Dreamed and Greatly Dared 

SHINING HERO OF BOYHOOD 

Boys of our Motherland , if you would 
he great, think of Shackleton. 

One more hero has taken his place 
for ever in London. A fine statue of 
Sir Ernest Shackleton by Mr Charles 
Jagger has been placed on the outer, 
wall of the Royal Geographical Society’s 
hall in Kensington. He sleeps in the 
wide solitude of South Georgia, but he 
•lives among his own. 

We are familiar with Mr Jaggcr’s 
work in many parts of London; the 
memorial at Hyde Park Corner is one 
of the best things of its kind in Europe, 
and tliis single figure of Shackleton will 
rank among his best, statues. It has 
all the rugged simplicity, and manliness 
that mark the sculptor’s work; 

An Immortal Picture 

He has made a picture of a man who 
had fought for great ideals and set up 
a bitter struggle with adverse fortune, 
the best of his character coming out* 
when but a thin line divided him from 
failure and death. Death he would not 
have minded, but he could not fail 
until he had used every ounce -of 
strength of mind, body, and soul. 

The sculptor has shown Shackleton 
not as a geographer or explorer sitting 
peacefully at home with a compass and 
a map to show the current of liis 
thoughts, but clad in the rough skins 
he wore in the Antarctic, hooded and 
muffled, with only his features showing. 
But in the face thus revealed, and in 
his clogged attitude, Mr Jagger has 
given us'a living and immortal picture. 

The Dreamer , , 

We can see in this face that, like 
Charlemagne, Shackleton had dreamed 
greatly of an empire shaped to his will, 
that lie was sensitive to beauty, imagina¬ 
tive, utterly without cynicism and self- 
seeking. In that face wc can see the 
boy who had the courage to open his 
Bible among a rowdy company of sea- 
cadets on lus first night at sea, the same 
sort of courage with which he faced the 
8 oo miles in a little open boat from 
Elephant Island to South Georgia, 
the famous journey lie made in the boat 
we can see every time wc ride past his 
old school in Dulwich Village. 

As wc look at this figure of Shackleton 
we see the triumph of character. Wc 
are reminded of that something mys¬ 
terious, high-born, godlike in man which 
makes him so much greater Than his- 
works although he seems to' be buried 
in them, hidden. 

His Shining Ideal 

This man whose muffled head rises 
above the tranquil stretches of a London 
park teaches us that no great deeds 
have ever yet been achieved by a man 
who did not know what it was to dream 
of a far-off, shining ideal. Great deeds 
are not done for money, or to win favour, 
pr in a calculating spirit; they are the 
result of a line of conduct first revealed 
in solitude by the flares of imagination 
and inspiration, like a • path across a 
hard and. distant country suddenly 
lighted up, and carried out by force of. 
character. 

This blend of character and dreams 
has marked all great explorers and 
pioneers and is stamped on the brow 
of this man, the latest to take his place 
in that noble company of rnen who have 
carried the British flag and British 
ideals to the remote places of the Earth. 


Who reverenced his conscience as his king ; 
Whose glory ivas redressing human wrong ; 
Who spake no slander , no nor listened to it. 

hen wc heard that C. P. Scott of the 
Manchester Guardian had passed 
away, full of years and honour, it 
seemed that what was greatest in 
journalism had been reft from it. 

Journalism is, or should be, one of the 
world’s greatest trusts. It is its pro¬ 
vince to tell people th'e truth, the whole 
truth, arid nothing but the truth. 

That -was the ideal which this modest, 
kindly, accomplished man set before him. 

Those who did not agree with his 
opinions might always be certain that 


Continued from the previous column 
He had no idea he was being great; 
of that we must all be convinced. He 
had set himself to accomplish certain, 
feats, and he knew lie. was nothing 
compared with those in whose steps he 
was following. It never occurred to 
him that there was anything unusual in 
his generosity to the needy, in his 
extreme, detailed care for those lives in 
his charge, and in the reckless expendi¬ 
ture of his own. If he had one prouder 
moment than another among all the' 
proud moments that come to an ex¬ 
plorer who has touched the land - he 
sought, it was in knowing that he had 
never lost a- Single life. 

We are to have three more reminders 
of this gallant man, though indeed he , 


they were expressed witliout any- dis¬ 
tortion of facts. These opinions of his 
may have been put forth with vigour, 
but they were always marked by a 
passionate sincerity. . ■ 

In that new kind of journalism which 
revels in sensationalism, and docs not 
hesitate to wallow in worse stuff, lie 
had no place or part. 

His ideas, like his ideals, reached up¬ 
ward to the skies, and it must have 
seemed strange to some of the makers 
of cheap newspapers today, looking up 
from their rubbish heaps, to think of 
C. P. Scott laying down his pen and his 
life and fading away into the stars. 


lives in the hearts of English boyhood 
everywhere. There is this fine figure 
on the Royal Geographical Society’s 
walls ; there is a granite memorial in 
South Georgia, near his last resting- 
place : and a bronze bust the home of 
which has not yet been decided upon. 
Boys of this generation need no memorial, 
as those Sea Scouts know who listened 
to the fine story of their hero when the 
statue was unveiled. 

Sir Ernest Shackleton is the man 
they will always know as a friend of 
boyhood and high endeavour and of those 
who have the will to persevere. He 
was one of those who greatly dreamed 
and greatly dared, and/ like Abraham 
Lincoln and a small host of shining men, 
he belongs to the Ages. 
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WORK FOR EVERY MAN 

21 st BIRTHDAY IDEA OF 
ARTHUR MEE’S MONTHLY 

Pay Our Men For Working 
Instead of For Idling 

LET US GET ON 

It seems abundantly worth while to 
pass on to the wide circle of homes into. 
which the C.N. goes a suggestion made 
in Arthur Mec’s Monthly for February, 
which completes a 21-years career of 
this famous magazine. 

The idea is the very obvious one that 
wc should pay our unemployed men for 
doing something instead of paying them 
for doing nothing. 

Wc believe it is quite possible. We 
believe it is one of the great simple 
things that have not been done because 
they arc so simple. 

A National Labour Corps 

What the article in Arthur Mco’s 
Monthly suggests is that every worker 
drawing unemployment benefit should 
receive his benefit on condition that 
lie holds himself willing to do any work 
lie may be called upon to do by a Minister 
of Employment. He should be ready 
to go anywhere and do anything he can 
do in return for the benefit paid to him. 

This would mean that every unem¬ 
ployed workman would feel that every¬ 
thing possible was being done to find 
him work, and that no man was to 
expect something for nothing. 

There is no reason why we should.not 
have a National Labour Corps, an army 
of Soldiers of Peace. We can see it 
doing all sorts of fine work that needs 
doiiig and is not done because nobody 
can afford to pay for it. There arc 
slums to pull down and land to irrigate 
and drainage schemes to carry out. 
There is waste land to turn into allot¬ 
ments,- as has been done with such 
wonderful success at Brynmawr. 

Saving the'Countryside 

Take the case of our electric cables ; 
the time h&s conic wlien most of the 
extra expense of putting .them under¬ 
ground is the labour involved. We cannot 
afforef to dp it. But why should not local * 
authorities be able to call upon our 
unemployed to work out their pay by 
doing this work ? There is no sound 
reason why it should not be done. 

Something like the carrying-out of 
this principle has been tried in New 
Zealand, where the idea is to pay the 
unemployed not money for nothing, but 
money for work done. 

The plan is that when a man falls 
out of work the State pays him a 
limited sum in return for work accom¬ 
plished. He is given three-days work a 
week, and paid for those three days. 
This goes on for three weeks, and on the 
fourth week lie has to take a - holiday. 
That is to say, in four weeks he is given 
nine-days work and paid for them. 

Better For All 

There may be difference of opinion 
as to the amount of work so given, but 
there is surely something to say for the 
idea of paying for work rather than 
paying for idleness ; it would be better 
for the man and better for liis country. 

Let us observe that many New Zea¬ 
land workers live in conditions which 
enable them to carry on when out of 
work much .better than an unemployed 
townsman can do here. 

Wc have a case before us in which the 
unemployed worker has such a good 
garden that lie and his family can 
partly live on their own produce ; he 
says ho would not exchange his New 
Zealand home and garden for anything 
in England now. 

Wc. regret the latest news* is that, 
owing to lack of funds, the New Zealand 
Government has had to suspend this 
work scheme, but its principle remains 
worth the most careful examination by 
our own National Government. 



Peeps at the Post Office 



Demonstrating how malls are picked up by fast-moving trains 


The Post Office has been holding an interesting exhibition at the Imperial Institute, South 
Kensington, where children have been shown many of the marvels of our public services, 
such as the telephone and telegraph. Some fortunate boys and girls were allowed to speak 
to Canada and America and to ships at sea. 
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TEN COWS A DAY 

What a Minister Must 
Remember 

HOW THE FARMERS OF LATVIA 
THINK IT OUT 

Two in three of the people of.the new 
Baltic State of Latvia arc fanners.' 

It is natural, then, that the Latvian 
1 Parliament should think not in the 
i ; language of high finance and diplomacy, 
but in the practical terms of farm life. 

Recently, when the cost of the little 
country’s diplomatic service was being 
discussed in the House, the sums of 
money involved sounded like astro- 
) nomical figures to many of the members. 
At length, muddled by all the talk of 
hundreds of thousands of lets, a member 
asked to have the sums translated into 
something they were more accustomed 
to think of. 

” How many cows a year docs it 
take to keep our Minister in London ? 
he wanted to know. 

The answer was ** 3600 cows, or nearly 
ten cows a day.” 

The salary of a consul was found to 
* be 1168 sides of bacojn a year. 

The Burden of Responsibility 
We. must ask ourselves whether 
tliere arc not more important uses for 
all those cows and all those sides of 
. bacon,” was the view of the Assembly.. 

V Pew representatives of small agricul¬ 
tural countries ever forget the cost they 
arc .to their people. The thought fills 
’ them with a very serious sense of their 
responsibilities.; Think of going to bed , 
’ every night with the question on your I 
T.riind,/‘ Have I. by the work I have doiic 
today given the poor peasants 1 repre¬ 
sent the worth of ten cows ? ” 

It takes a great deal of thought arid 
‘ effort and care and feed to raise ten 
cows, yet a day in any man’s life can* be 
so easily wasted.. A little laziness here, 
a little carelessness there, a game of 
bridge, and it’s time for bed. A man 
has to put both his brain and his back 
into it to make any one day equal ten 
^ cows in the view of a farmer who knows 
what cows mean. 


GOOD NEWS FROM THE 
EAST 

No More Child Brides For 
Persia 

Under the enlightened rule of Shah 
Rcza Palilevi and a representative 
National Assembly Persia has been 
making great strides in the last few years. 

Western educational methods have 
been widely adopted, and now the Par¬ 
liament has passed a Bill introducing 
revolutionary changes in the marriage 
laws. The most, important of these is the 
raising of the age from nine to sixteen., 
The reason'why nine, was the legal age 
is'-because Mohammed gave-.his own* 
danghter in matriage at. tlnit.age, and 
the laws of Islam have not changed for 
a thousand years. Publjc’.opinion, how¬ 
ever, has long opposed this custom, even 
breaking up the marriage processions of 
young girls. . r 

Another clause^is, that the right of 
.'divorce is no longer limited to the hus¬ 
band, who Is henceforward bound ’by any 
written promise"gi-veri to.Iris wife before, 
marriage.. Nor may lie . take a second: 
w i f c without ,/i 11 for mi ri g. her. that;. .1 ve. < 
already has a wife, Persia is, of courseV a 
Moh anlmcd aid coti n f r y, • \V here i n ci 1 iuay. 
have more tlian'one wife ,’.sq that this 
itejy law is a' great, .-advancc/011 wljaf has 
gone v bef6red 'mid riias /raided/ the legal 
position of wonjen hT a‘ \v6hd‘etf ul wa.yr [ 
i The 'ncw, ! attitpde;■ To\vgrcl. wpinen in 
r Mqlmihmedaq cOulitHcs-* li . jriri, of the 
/ litost hopeful' .tilings that have been 
vvifnessCd during tile prcscrit ccntury;" v ; 


FINLAND IN ADVERSITY 

The Easy Way of Raising 
• / Money 

GET IT OUT OF DRINK 

. Many people have been surprised at 
the large ma jority of votes in a Referen¬ 
dum in Finland by which it has been 
decided to abolish Prohibition in that 
brave little Republic. 

But when we examine the circum¬ 
stances we fmd that it is not true, as 
some people have suggested, that the 
Finns have decided that a drinking 
pplicy is best. ■, . 

In the first place, the figures prove 
that only 545,000 out of a population of 
.3,500,000 recorded their votes against 
the Prohibition law. 

The real reason for this setback to 
Prohibition is the financial state of the 
country. The people thought the sale 
of alcohol could be used to raise money 
easily for balancing their Budget. 

It is, of course, a short-sighted policy, 
as every thinking person knows that 
drink adds to the expense of maintaining 
law and order and in the long run 
weakens the fibres of a nation and wastes 
the savings of individuals. 

Finland has experienced the benefits 
of -Prohibition*' and we venture to 
prophesy that the time is not long 
distant when she will return to the 
better way.. 


SHALL WE GO TO WAR 
WITH WALES ? 

The Lion and the Dragon 

It appears that the British Lion is try¬ 
ing to twist the tail of the Welsh Dragon. 

It is a very little twist, amounting to 
hardly more than a tweak, arid it arose 
in this,way. 

The City and Borough of Chester; 
which overlooks the Welsh Marches of 
Flint, has recently sought parliamentary 
powers to absorb the parishes of Fast 
Saltncy and Seal and. 

That is a proceeding with which of 
late we have become familiar in England, 
where big boroughs like Kingston arc 
trying, to swallow their smaller neigh¬ 
bours, such as: Petersham, much to 
Petersham's discontent. 

But when Chester proposed to apply 
the.swallowing act to Fast Salt ucy and 
Scaiand she forgot the sort of men with 
whom she had to deal. These arc 
Welsh parishes. The Welsh*Dragon was 
roused. The. fiery strains of Men of 
llarlcch made the,welkin ring. 

They will be heard on tlie floor of 
the House of.Commons, where the whole 
protesting volume'of the . eloquence of 
the Welsh Parliamentary Party will be 
raised against the measure; 

Not since tlie boundaries of England 
and Wales were settled by a Tudor king 
has the one country sought to claim 
possession of part of the other. It 
cannot be done now, or not if Welshmen 
can prevent it. ■ 

. Fast Saitney and Scaiand arc only 
little parishes. They -number- no more 
than 3000 people between them, most 
of whom are such'good citizens of Chester 
that,.they,have''largely forgotten their 
birthright.' Brit in each there is a Welsh 
.chapel,;.and a small.but devoted Welsh 
community closely knitted round it. 
i It is, wc think, this old Nonconformist 
spirit which will, not bow down to the 
invasion. ;of. an . ancient . riglit. < But 
.Welshmen as i a people mean to. see that 
Wales,, shall continue to. standwhere 
.she* didarid, U see ins, as/iL. there is .no 
way, fo,r. l/hglarirt to ; take a: bit 6f ;Wales 
except , by, Isunpi.y faking jt—and what 
then ? v Stiail wpj>o, P 

.. ^' . 1 . ""j , .■ V'. 

Pronunciations iri This Paper 

i^pjisian : ;T. •; \.’■ : J.>';;;U7i’ay J she ; ati; 
//' Ludhiana ‘ ;'/%/'■ /. * 

: ;MFssid;r ,///• ./ r V; 

Mukden./". ^ ;V T/ , Jt ;v ' MdoK-clpix 
; 1 Sakai 'i i'TT i\ Sah-kah-e - ; 


AMERICA WARNS 
THE EAST 

Has the Nine-Power 
Treaty Been Broken ? 

PRINCIPLE OF THE OPEN DOOR 

America has told Japan and China to 
be careful what they are doing. The 
Note -sent to both these countries 
naturally applies more to Japan than 
to China. 

In plain language America has de¬ 
clared that she will ignore any new 
undertakings Japan may impose upon 
China, and that the'door of Manchuria 
must be left wide open for the purposes 
of international trade. 

Japan’s Reply 

The Note refers to the Kellogg Pact 
which Japan and China agreed to. 
There is ail earlier treaty involved, the 
Nine-Power Treaty concluded at Wash¬ 
ington 011 1922, in which the British 
Empire, America, Japan, China, France, 
Italy, Belgium,' Portugal, and Holland 
agreed to respect the integrity of China, 
to support the policy of equal oppor¬ 
tunity for all nations to trade in China, 
and to refrain from taking advantage 
of the unrest in China to obtain special 
privileges for themselves. 

Japan, in reply to the Note, declared 
that she still adhered to the Pact and 
the Treaty, and that she was only 
dealing with bandits in Manchuria. < 

Still, it has been left for America' 
alone to do what the League of Nations' 
should have done at the beginning of 
the trouble. • 

COLOUR AND'MUSIC 
The Ear, the Eye, and the Waves 

One of the interesting things 111011-' 
tioned by Sir William Bragg in his 
lectures at the Royal Institution was 
the difference between light waves and 
sound waves. ‘/ •; » 

White light is made up. of all the 1 
colours of the rainbow, which the prism 
picks out for us. 

The eye cannot do so itself.'. To the 
eye white light is just white, though 
really it is light compounded of all the 
colours of the rainbow. 

The car is different. When a chord, 
composed of notes which are made by 
different wave-lengths of sound, is 
struck the ear can resolve the chord 
into its notes. It needs no prisrii. 

From these twin facts springs all the 
beauty of . colour and of music. From 
the surfaces which split up white light 
as the eye cannot into blues and greens’ 
and reds and yellows and purples cbmc 
the colours which, in their variety and 
multitude, arc the glory of art and the 
loveliness of Nature as it unfolds itself 
so beautifully before our eyes in sea and 
sky and llowcring earth. 

From the’.power of the car to detect 
for itself the individuality of sounds,To 
pick out their singular rhythms from their 
blended combinations, arises-the whole; 
realm of Music. . — % 

RUSSIA’S WORKING WEEK 
Five Days to Work and One 
to Rest 

. For some time past the Russian 
Government has arranged working time 
in a peculiar and original way. Factories 
have been worked' continuously on 
every day of the. week, but the workers 
tli cm selves have had one day’s holiday 
in-five, so that twelve consecutive days; 
consisted of two working spans of live 
days each and two complete holidays! . 

This has now been drastically aiiicnded:; 
A six-day week has been;; established 
with a common holiday or rest-day; on 
the /sixth day,/ So v that (he Russian 
factory \yill now close; /oil The/ sixth 
day' instead of, being always at /work; 
This, new system came into operation 
oh= December 1. v/ c; • : “ /~ 


. January 23, 1932 

TWO YEARS TO CLEAN 
A WINDOW 

A Treasure of Oxford 

GLASS THROUGH WHICH 630 
SUMMER SUNS HAVE SHONE 

In a locked * cellar they arc cleaning 
and strengthening one of England’s 
great treasures, 

About 630 years ago the windows of 
Merton College Chapel were filled with 
stained-glass. This glass, the oldest in 
Oxford, is now being cleaned and re- 
leaded. The work will take two years. 

; Although some ■ people believe that 
lead cannot ordinarily hold together 
glass for more than 300 years, an expert 
believes some of these windows have not 
been touched since they were put up at 
tho end of the 13th century or the dawn 
of the i.jth. The craftsmen of those 
days were very good. 

A Monument to Spite 

i Certain windows were carelessly re¬ 
loaded in 1700, when a cherub was given 
a. bearded head and St Andrew’s neck 
was crowned with a female face. The 
fellow, who did this raised a monument 
to his own spite as well as his own 
clumsiness; insulting remarks about 
his master arc scratched on the glass. 

Today this precious glass is in far 
different hands. Mr Caldwell, who has 
the care ' of the glass in Canterbury 
Cathedral, is cleaning and piecing to- 
’ get her again the pictures through which 
thd suiis of 630 summers have shone. -■ 

. ; Many of the windows were given by 
Ilcriry, do Mamcsfeld, and an 18th- 
century .writcr/said. tfiat This glass was 
” too' indifferent to have-anything licro 
said of.,it.”- The only thing he could say 
in its favour;-was that it shut- out the 
'sight .of ugly buildings near by. We fed 
very, differently about it today, and are 
glad to think, that when the dust of 
ages has been removed we shall see more 
of it than wc did before ; more perhaps 
than anyone has seen for 600 years. N * 

AN ADVENTURE WITH 
BANDITS 

The Young Bishop arid His Wife 

The missionaries in China now are 
.very brave people. The latest 011c to 
fall a victim to, bandits is the Bishop of 
Western China, * 

He is said to be the youngest bishop in 
the Church of England, is 42, and is 
the son of the late Mr Marty 11 Mowll, 
Mayor of Dover. . V’ 

I Some year’s ago Bishop Mowll was 
taken prisoner by bandits and held to 
ransom for several days; There were 
23 other captives. The bandits got tired 
of’guarding them-and; instead of shoot¬ 
ing, let them go. 

One experience with bandits might 
have been . enough ' for some people-; 
.but'the missionary stuck to his post, and 
did not leave China. . 

; The;other day he and'his wife were 
travelling- from Shanghai to Chengtu, 
.part of the way by a native boat. / 

At one point a party came aboard. 
’Apparently- they were ordinary, folk. 
Suddenly they whipped out revolvers 
arid ordered all the passengers to give 
rip their money. Not content with taking 
all the valuables and overcoats they beat 
the travellers over the head with revolver 
L)lifts. .The bishop and liis wi fe th i n k 
'themselves lucky to Jiavc got off with 
scalp wounds. : ■ s J 

And / still ;it lias not/.clianged their 
ihirids..'/Still, they will stay in China arid 
Teach' the. religion of/love/’although it 
riiayxost.tKciri their lives. . / i • 

. j The /French .Goyernhicrit lias 'given"; 
50,000 francs to Hairyai*d University for 
' strengthening tire friendship between / 
IJ.S, A.. arid . France Ixy., spreading the 
'knowledge of the French -language. 
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A Rough Crossing • University Skyscraper • How Medals are Made 



Miniature Railway—Theso girls and 
boys were among hundreds who 
enjoyed rides on a mlnlaturo railway 
at an exhibition at Dorland Hall. 


Rough Channel Goas—A galo In the Channot is strikingly Illustrated In this picture of the Belgian steamer 
Princess Marie Jose, taken as she arrived at tho entrance to Dover Harbour during the recent stormy 
weather. Some of the passengers must have been very thankful that the voyage was finished. 


University Skyscraper—The tallest 
university must bo this structure at 
Pittsburg. The four-storey building 
at its base has just been added. 



hut i3 ' n *'1? °. a L d . en of Berkeley Vicarage, Windmill Churchy-Few people would guess that thi3 structuro What is This ?—Looking up to the sky from tho bottom of the 

rTn♦ i r8 a ni W h S | hero ^ at Edw ^ rd Jonner began the Is a church. It is a 400-year-old windmill at Reigate,nnd for light well in the contro of tho now Unilever House this is the 

investigations which led to his discovery of vaccination. . the past 51 years it has been used as a church. curious effect obtained. Tho walls are 140 feet high. 



Life In Manchuria—In spite of the trouble In Manchuria between China and Japan life for the • HoW Medals Are Made—He “e we see a machine that makes medals at the ROval Mint where 
peasant population must go onas usgaj. Here the family ofa Chinese fariiher are making their all our coins and those used by several other nations come from. A pointer traverses the bin 
' way across the tundra to Mukden in their curious cart. -*>--*- ± - u 


design on the right and reproduces It In miniature on the left. 
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The House of 


Happiness 

Turning Out Children as 
Good as Gold 

“ To make the lives of children 
healthier and happier—I think there is 
not a more sacred job/’ wrote John 
Galsworthy in the first report of the 
Children's House at Bow. 

The latest report of this house of 
happiness is as cheerful as ever, although 
^subscriptions are falling. off in .these 
/ Vdifficult times'and the Children's House 
ViS still in debt. The directors have been 
yiadvised to stop some of the work, but 
they are not downhearted. Their diffi-. 
culties make them all the more deter¬ 
mined to carry, on, for the need of the 
children is greater than ever. 

Every day from 8.30 till 4.30 over 
thirty young children spend the day in 
the Nursery School. Then there are 
150 boys and girls between 4 and 14 
who co rne to play hours'and clubs. 

Interesting Things To Do 

. Naughtiness is misdirected activity. 
That is the view of the directors of the 
Happy House, so the children arc given 
interesting things to do all day. long. 
After dinner every child goes to bed in 
the open air 011 the roof until 3 o’clock. 
Later on a crowd of mothers, grannies, 
and big'brothers and sisters arrive to 
take them. home. The children are 
taught self-reliance and resourcefulness, 
and they arc made to think’things out 
for themselves. Their health is carefully 
supervised. - .- 

Prevention is better than cure, and. 
the money given to help this home is 
better ! spent- than gifts to hospitals, 
prisons, and lunatic asylums. 

Still more good work is being done for 
children in this district in spite of hard 
times. The Invalid Children’s Aid 
Association lias courageously started a 
new branch in Bethnal Green. Over 
sixty children have already come under 
its care. 

Money, old toys, and clothes would be 
very gratefully received at headquarters; 
the address is 117, Piccadilly, W.i. 

A TURTLE SEr FREE 
Sight on a Japanese Beach 

Hundreds of Japanesc children recently 
gathered 011 the beach at Sakai to watch 
a sea-turtle swim away to freedom. 

They had often admired it in its 
tank at the Sakai Aquarium when it 
measured its five feet of length along 
the glass. It hacj been captured during 
the summer, but the cold winter weather 
affected it so much that the keeper 
decided that it would be kindest to set 
it free in the sea again. 

So they lifted this 750-pound monster 
from its tank and, with an escort of the 
children of the town, took it down to 
the brink of the sea. . 

The children of Japan have, a fairy 
tale in which there is a palace, under 
the sea where Summer .never dies ; it 
belongs to a Dragon King, and they 
hope their turtle friend lias succeeded 
in finding his-majesty. 

MORE WORK FOR THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 

The responsibilities of the British 
Museum are ever growing. 

They now have to face the organisa¬ 
tion of a new department for the storage 
of gramophone records. 

These are not the discs we know, but 
discs made of metal. The museum owns 
many of a surprising age, Lord Tenny¬ 
son’s voice among them, but they are 
almost useless from deterioration—and 
with so many coming in regularly from 
the makers it has had to reorganise the 
method of storage. 

Berlin was the first to make a.perma¬ 
nent collection ; and British experts are 
studying her methods, not only of storing 
but of giving the public access to them. 


Australia's Army 

OF M.P.S 

Too Many Parliaments 

■The great land area and tiny popula¬ 
tion of Australia are provided by the 
wisdom of man with a great army of 
Parliamentary representatives. 

There arc seven Parliaments, which 
together have 643 members. As these 
members are paid, their salaries amount 
to a very considerable sum. The smallest 
salary is paid in Tasmania, ^300 a year. 
South Australia and Western Australia 
pay /400 ; Victoria and Queensland, 
£500 ; while in New South Wales the 
M.P.s get £600 a year. In all cases the 
members have free travel on railways. 

The Commonweal tli of Australia, 
which was proclaimed in i§or, consists 
of the six Original States : New South 
Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South 
Australia, Western Australia, and Tas¬ 
mania, Each State has a Parliament. 
In Queensland there is only one House 
of Parliament, but all the other States 
have Senates, or Upper Houses, 

Above all is the Federal Parliament 
of the Commonwealth, consisting of a 
Senate of 36 members and a House of 
Representatives of 72 members. 

, Altogether the seven Parliaments 
have 218 members in their Senates, and 
425 members in their Lower Houses, 
corresponding to the House of Commons. 

When we remember that the aggregate 
population of the Commonwealth is 
roundly six millions we see that this 
small population lias* actually one Par¬ 
liamentary representative for every 
9006 people. We may conti*ast it . with 
the fact that:at'home each member of 
Parliament stands for 70,000 people. 

ESCAPE OF A BRIDGE 
Surrey’s Link With the 13th 
Century 

It is good to read that a fire, destroy¬ 
ing the Hocks mills on the Wey near 
Godaiming, was mastered before it 
reached Hashing Bridge, which is only 
fifty yards away. 

This bridge, the oldest in Surrey, was 
built by 13th-century masons with 
rough stones. It has seven beautiful 
arches, and the deep and solid “ rings ” 
round them probably account for its 
great age. ” 

The National Trust rightly holds 
Hashing Bridge, preserving for many 
generations the charm of workmanship 
700 years old. , 


LEVEL WITH THE CROSS 
OF ST PAUL’S 

If one could shoot an arrow from the 
Cross - of St Paul’s Cathedral in the 
direction of St Michael’s, the parish 
church at High gate near the top of 
Highgate Hill, and if it could travel so 
far, it would come to rest on the stepping- 
stone of the church. " 

A. noticc has been placed in the porch 
of tliis church'Stating 'that it is "Oh 
a level with the Cross of St Paul's 
Cathedral,” and a Government arrow has 
been cut into the stepping-stone after an 
official survey had been carried out to 
verify the truth of the statement. 


THE CHILD AND HIS TEETH 

Our local education authorities in 
England and Wales number 317/and 311 
of them now make some sort of provision 
for dental treatment. 

This sounds excellent, but it is not as 
excellent as the figures suggest. Sir 
George Newman, our Chief Medical 
Officer of Health, quotes the case of 
Willcsden, where it seems that out of 
21,000 children 14,000 required treat¬ 
ment, but only 4200 received it. . 

The cheering thing is that dental 
matters are better than they were. In 
1.913 nearly half the London school- 
children of 12 had obvious dental decay ; 
the proportion has fallen to a quarter. 


Treasure trove 

A Good Collection 

The Romance of Buried Treasure, 
by T. G Bridges. (Nisbet. 8s 6d.) 

If there arc fewer boys than there 
used to be who think what a fine thing 
it would be to become a pirate there arc 
just as many, at any age, to drink in 
the story of the pirate’s hoard. 

Treasure Trove ! There is a magic in 
the words, whether the treasure is a 
pot of Roman coins or the bullion that 
went down with the Egypt; and no 
disappointment ever quenches the be¬ 
lief that some day the prize will be 
found. Mr Bridges has found it, that is 
to say he Jias found the treasure which 
lies in the thought of it and in telling 
its, talc ; and the odd thing about liis 
stories of treasure is that they-’go, for 
the most part, as near finding it as any 
of the seekers did. 

There is the treasure of Cocos Keeling 
Island, which even now a hopeful 
adventurer is' off on his travels again 
to seek, though he has failed once, as a 
score of others failed before him. There 
is'the pirate hoard of 011c of the most 
gentlemanly pirates known to the 
records, Misson of the Victoirc, which 
certainly lies somewhere near Diego 
Suarez Bay ; there is the treasure of 
Trinidad ;. there arc a number of other 
pirate hoards said to be scattered by 
the buccaneers and pirates of Captain 
Morgan’s day among the islands of the 
Caribbean Sea. 

Vanished Golcondas 

. These vanished Golcondas plundered 
from Spanish galloons or looted from the 
Incas at an* earlier date arc perhaps 
fabulous iu more than one sense. It has 
always seemed to us, as with the treasure 
of Lake Ncmi, that somebody must have 
; got at the treasure before the stories 
about it got into circulation. 

If it was there it has gone, unless it 
lies safely at the bottom of the sea like 
the treasure of the lost Lutine. From 
there it may be recovered, as it was 
from the Laureutic, or as when Mr 
William Phips found what-lie* sought- in 
•the* little James and Mary more than 
two centuries ago. 

All Mr Bridges’ stories are good, from 
the story of the Starry Crown to that of 
Mr Kruger's millions. They are treasure 
trove for all. 


SOFT WATER FOR 
ENGINES 
The L.M.S. Scheme 

The loss in efficiency caused by the 
formation of scale deposits in locomotive 
boilers is to be prevented by the L.M.S. 

These scale formations are due to the- 
hard water they have hitherto been 
compelled to use. 

The company lias decided to erect 
28 water-softening plants along its main 
lines from Huston and St Pancras. to 
Carlisle at a cost of £1 00,000, 

It*, is .estimated that-this plant will 
remove8000 tons of impurities fioni the 
4000 million tons of water converted 
into steam on these routes each year, 
and thus reduce not only the main¬ 
tenance costs of the boilers but also the 
enormous bill for coal. 

The water picked up from troughs 
along the tracks is to be softened as well 
as that in the tanks at the chief stations. 


THE GYROSCOPE PILOT 

A new victory over mechanical tilings 
has been won by the Sperry gyroscope. 

A gyro-pilot, a machine weighing 
just under a hundred pounds, lias been 
made to control an aeroplane in flight and 
to steer it perfectly. The gyroscope 
fits into two small aluminium boxes 
fitted under the pilot’s scat, and it will 
steer the aeroplane along a dead straight 
course, no matter what the wind or the 
weather may. be. The only thing, it 
cannot do is to take off or land, both 
of ■which still require the human hand. 


A PONY TROTS OFF 
TO SEE HIS FRIENDS 

The Horse Afraid of 
the Dark 

A twelve-year-old reader of the C.N. has 
been cheering himself in hospital by thinking 
of his pony and all the other nice animals he 
knows. This is what he writes to us about them. 

I have a very clever pony called Toby. 
He lives in a field with a gate at the top 
and a gate at the bottom. The gate at 
the top leads to a farm where there are 
some horses he is very fond of. 

A few months ago the gate was open 
nearly every morning. I naturally 
thought that someone was leaving it 
open; but one evening, after I had let 
Toby loose, I stayed to watch. - 

Toby walked up to the gate and put 
his head over the stone pillar, and in a 
moment he was walking through the 
gate. I ran after him and caught him, 
and then I sat quietly near the gate and 
watched him repeat the process. The 
way he did it was by putting liis neck 
over the pillar so that his shoulder came 
in contact with the latch, and then, 
pressing his shoulder against it, he made 
the gate fly open, for it is on a slope, 

A friend of mine has a hunter called 
Tom Tit. 1 n its stall is an electric 
switch. Tom Tit learned to put the 
switch on with his nose. Apparently lie 
does not like the dark, for it was only at 
night lie ,used .to put, the light on; he 
never did it in the daytime. In the 
end lie used to put it on every night,, and 
so the switch has had to ...be boxed up. 

A KING AND THE LEAGUE 

On the far side of the world in Siam 
a conference has lately been sitting in 
which the League of Nations took a 
large share. It was for the purpose of 
persuading countries to cooperate in 
checking the smoking of opium. The 
King of Siam called the conference and 
invited League officials to take part . 

The king is determined to rid his 
country of this scourge, as one of the 
kings before him rid it ot ’slavery. 
Stringent laws have been passed in 
Siam which make it almost impossible 
now to contract the habit, and when the 
old incurables have died the country 
will, it is hoped, be free of the curse. 
The trouble is that it is almost impossible 
to control the smuggling that takes 
place over the wild and inaccessible 
borderlands, and for that the coopera¬ 
tion of countries which grow poppies or 
prepare opium is absolutely necessary. 

Siam is famed for its royal palace 
and beautiful temples, and we remember 
that its princely delegate declared last 
year at Geneva that Siam is a true 
island of tranquillity, where people are 
happy because their lives arc tranquil, 
at peace with all. 


BE PREPARED 

Cy Our Town Girl 

It is time wc all knew at least half as 
much First Aid as a policeman. 

If anything happens in London, from 
finding a kitten on a roof to a strange 
hand in one’s pocket, we do not worry 
overmuch what to do, for wc know that 
a policeman will shortly appear, like 
stately magic, to put things right. 

Only the other week the writer was 
on a bus and saw a young man, evidently 
knocked down and hurt by a car, lying 
in a London street late at night. He was 
surrounded by a small handful of men 
all trying to do their best, but obviously 
not quite knowing what was best. 

And then, striding down the road, 
came a blue-coated figure—sturdy, sure, 
efficient. Ah ! All would now be well. 
The little group of people gave • way. 
They knew that the best would be done. 

And, as the bus continued down the 
road, it hardly seemed two minutes 
before the unmistakable tink-tink of the 
ambulance bell was heard, and a white 
van shot by looking almost like a rocket 
as it slid through the dark streets. 
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CLUSTER OF 700 
SUNS 

HOW TO SEE IT 

A Luminous Patch About 1000 
Light-Years Away 


THE STARS OF GEMINI 

By the C.N. Astronomer 


Yet another cluster of great suns 
comes within reach of naked-eye vision. 

It is generally known as Star-Cluster 
Messier 35, from its number in the cata¬ 
logue made by the astronomer Messier. 

Although this cluster contains upward 
of 700 sparkling suns perceptible in a 
powerful telescope the unaided vision 
can only, glimpse, them as a faint 
luminous patch covering an area of the 
sky equal to about half the appai*ent 
width of the Moon. 


The position of this colossal congrega¬ 
tion of suns was shown in relation to the 
stars of Gemini in our last week's star- 
map, where Messier 35 will be found 
above the star Eta, appearing in the 
sky to be about 'four times the Moon's 
apparent width away from it. 

If field or opera glasses be used this 
wonderful cluster of suns will be found 
quite easily, seen 
as a distinct and 
somewhat trian¬ 
gular patch of 
light surrounded 
by numerous glit¬ 
tering stars, all of 
which arc much 
nearer to us. 

The star-map 
gives approxi¬ 
mately the fielcl- 
of-view as pre¬ 
in which the stars 



T The star-cluster Messier 35 


sen ted in the glasses, 

Mu and Eta are much the brightest. 
These were shown in the star-map of 
Gemini last week, and so may be readily 
identified. 


Now, while Mu is at a distance of 
about 125 light-years, or 7,937,000 times 
as far as our Sun, and Eta is 204 light- 
years distant, or 12,954,000 times as far 
as our Sun, the stars of the Messier 35 
Cluster are nearer to a thousand light- 
years away; so throughout this long 
period their light that now reaches our 
eyes has been speeding at 186,285 miles 
a second across that terrific span of 
space which separates us from them. 

Eta in Gemini is really composed of 
two stars, one a rosy-tinted giant sun, 
over 100 times larger than our own ; the 
other a sun not much larger than ours, 
and revolving probably round the other, 
for they are both apparently the same 
distance from us. 


A Colossal Gaseous Sphere 


A remarkable circumstance is that the 
larger and reddish-tinted sun varies in 
brilliance from third to about fourth 
magnitude at intervals of about 229 days. 
This must represent either an enormous' 
variation in the brilliance of this sun or 
in its size, and the variation in size 
appears to be what happens. . 

This belongs to the type of Pulsating 
Variables, as they are called. Betelgeusc 
is a typical example of these wonderful 
suns, the great reddish star at the upper 
left-hand corner of Orion. It has been 
found possible to measure this one, and 
it was found that the colossal sun did 
vary in size, expanding and contracting 
enormously so as to produce the 
observed variations in its light. 

Eta in Gemhii appears to be a very 
similar sun, actually a colossal gaseous 
sphere of whirling and glowing fire-mist 
in a state of terrific commotion to 
produce such terrific contractions and 
expansions in the time. It is, in fact, 
a sun in a very early stage of its existence, 
such as our Sun was in many thousands 
of millions of years ago. G. F. M. 


To All Kind Homes 

Please ask your Butcher 
to use the Humane Killer 


Dangers a little 
Fish Must Face 

From a IVterine Laboratory 

The herrings are laying their eggs, 
as we were saying here the other day. 
How many of us ever think of the 
dangers a baby herring must face on 
coming into the world ? 

The baby herring are very helpless. 
They are too small and feeble to swim 
far and so are at the mercy of tides, 
waves, winds, and currents, and are 
continually being moved about in the 
sea. They have to face another danger; 
with them live an enormous number of 
animals wh.ch may feed on them. 

The baby herring has many enemies. 
Even the grown-up herring may feed 
on these babies, and in the sea at this 
time of year are crowds of floating 
animals always ready to eat them up. 
In fact, they appear in masses at this 
time as if they knew that a feast was 
being provided for them. 

Baby Herring's Worst Enemies 

: With so many enemies it seems 
wonderful that there are any herrings 
left. But just because there are so 
many enemies there are huge quantities 
of eggs in each herring. One herring 
may lay thousands of eggs, and it is only 
necessary for two of these to grow tip in 
order to keep up the average number 
in the sea. 

Perhaps the worst enemies of the baby 
herring are jelly-fish and sea gooseberries. 
These abound at the time the herring 
spawn, and directly the little fishes are 
hatched a large proportion of them are 
caught and eaten. Most of these jelly¬ 
fish arc very small; some arc even 
smaller than the herrings which they 
eat, but their catching powers are so 
great that they can manage a herring 
just as an expert fisherman can catch 
an enormous salmon on a fine and 
delicate line and play it until it is ex¬ 
hausted, finally landing it successfully 
after a long struggle. 

The Jelly-Fish Angler 

A jelly-fish is shaped like an umbrella, 
with a mouth underneath in the middle 
and tentacles round the margin. These 
tentacles are long and elastic and are 
armed their whole length with tiny 
stings connected with barbs, so that if a 
little animal brushes against it it is 
stung and the barbs are thrust into its 
body, holding it fast. 

The tentacle then acts like a fisher- 
man's line and the jelly-fish plays the 
creature which it has caught, extending 
and contracting the tentacle just like 
an angler runs out and reels in his line 
until the fish gives in. Then the 
tentacle curls up and places the food in 
the mouth. 

Sea gooseberries have no stings, but 
they have sticky tentacles and catch 
the herrings just as easily. Sometimes 
we see them stuffed full of baby herrings. 

A Hard Time 

The arrow-worm is another bad 
enemy. This is a small transparent 
worm which lives floating about in 
the sea. and is about the , same size as 
its prey. Its head is armed with large 
and powerful hooks, and with these it 
seizes the fish, which gradually is slipped 
down the worm's throat and eaten whole. 

, Altogether the little herring has a hard 
time of it ill trying to keep alive. Its 
great transparency is probably its chief 
protection, for in the water hardly any¬ 
thing but its eyes can be seen. 

In the food of the herring and in the 
herring as food for other creatures we 
see something of the chains connecting 
up all living things in the sea. The 
herring eats the tiny plants and animals, 
is itself eaten by many other animals, 
these in their turn being eaten by others 
still larger, which are eaten by man. 

The minute floating plant, like other 
green plants, can feed on the simple 
salts and gases, which are in this case 
dissolved in the sea-water. We here 
have a 'complicated chain beginning 
with these salts and gases, through the 
small plants and animals to man. 


C.L.N. 

A Children’s Poster 
Exhibition 

SPLENDID DISARMAMENT 
APPEAL BY BOYS AND GIRLS 

Number of Members— 30,669 

The Children’s Poster Exhibition, 
now being held at University College, 
London, is yet another proof of the 
valuable work that can be done by 
children to help the cause of peace. 

It was organised by the League of 
Nations Union, and of the many coloured 
posters sent in by children from all over 
Great Britain two hundred were selected 
for exhibition. And 36 lucky boys and 
girls won prizes, given by Lord Cecil. 

One of the posters shows a picture of a 
larder shelf under which is written : 

Arm and empty the larder, 

Disann and fill it. 

The smoke of war or industry ? asks 
another ; and a clever acrostic on £ s d 

runs: . Set us 

Save by 
Disarming 

Such an exhibition makes us realise 
that boys and girls can give real help in 
influencing opinion in these critical days. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed: C.L.N., 
15 , Grosvenor Crescent, 
London, SW.l. 

No letters should be 
jKMQfy sen t to the C.N. office . 

Each application 

The c.L.N. Badge should enclose six¬ 
pence for card and badge, with your 
lull name, age, birthday, and school. 


THE WORLD’S LONGEST 
BRIDGE 

Made of British Steel 

A bridge of British steel, 20,000 tons 
in weight, is to be built over the Zam¬ 
besi by a Darlington firm according to 
designs by English civil engineers. 

This new bridge will be 11,650 feet 
long, the longest bridge over water in 
the world, exceeding the length of the 
Tay Bridge by over a thousand feet. It 
is true that Hell Gate Bridge, New York, 
is longer by 2000 feet, but three-quarters 
of its length is over land. 

The Portuguese Government has 
authorised the building of this bridge, 
and also the raising of over two million 
pounds by two African railway companies 
to finance the bridge and a railway. 
The railway will enable goods and 
passengers to travel from the port of 
Beira in Portuguese East Africa to Lake 
Nyasa and will give our Protectorate 
of Nyasaland direct access to the sea. 


WHO WAS CARDINAL 
NEWMAN ? 

Born London, 1801 1 Died Birmingham, 1890. 

The son of a banker, whose affairs 
became involved before the future 
cardinal had completed his Oxford 
course, he gained an Oriel Fellowship 
and took Orders, 

He threw himself with eagerness into 
the Tract aria n Movement at Oxford, 
which landed him, as it had landed 
others, in the Homan Catholic Church. 
In his new faith he worked humbly and 
with zeal, and became famous for his 
sermons and lectures and writings. 

' He lnid a singularly charming literary 
style, and was a poet of high order. Ilis 
Lead, Kindly Light is the most popular 
of all hymns ; his Dream of Gcrontius is 
a work of striking beauty. 

He was created a cardinal in 1879, 
thirty-four years after his secession from 
the Anglican Church. His brother, 
Francis William Newman, was an edu¬ 
cationist of renown, and did not follow 
John Henry to Rome. 


II 



Sin healthy ” 


A LWAYS a picture of health 
—with glowing cheeks and 
happy, laughing eyes— 
fathers and mothers delight to 
see their children brimming over 
-with such life and energy. 

The health that ensures happiness 
depends so much on correct diet 
and proper nourishment. Every 
particle of the material used in 
creating energy and ensuring 
healthy development is obtained 
from nourishment. During their 
growing years children need 
more nourishment than their 
ordinary daily food supplies. 
They need the rich nourishment 
so abundantly contained in 
delicious “ Ovaltine.” 

This perfect food beverage is not 
a mere mixture of powdered malt, 
milk powder, dried eggs and 
cocoa, but an original product 
prepared from malt extract, fresh 
creamy milk and new-laid eggs. 

No other food can ensure the same 
results, for no other food contains 
the same rich nourishment in 
such a correctly balanced form. 

Give your children 44 Ovaltine ” 
instead ; of ordinary beverages. 
They will grow up with sturdy 
bodies, 'sound nerves and alert 
minds. “ Ovaltine ” maintains 
health, strength and vitality. 

OV/JLTITiE 

FOOD BEVERAGE 

Builds-up Brain* Nerve and Body 

Prices in GL Britain and N. Ireland 
i/i, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin . 

r csj 
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THREE MISSIONARIES 

Women in the Honours 
List 

THEIR SPLENDID WORK IN 
INDIA AND UGANDA 

The splendid work of three women 
missionaries, bias been recognised in the 
New Year Honours list. 

One of them is Miss Edith Brown, the 
\VCmderful. doctor who, nearly . 40 years 
ago, founded the Medical School for 
Indian women at Ludhiana. This 
smarted with four students, and has now 
grown into a fine Women's Hospital 
\yith 200 beds and a College for 250 
students. Miss Brown is now a Dame of 
the Order -of the British Empire. 

■ The O.B.E. has: been awarded to the 
first trained nurse to go to Uganda. 
^Sfie is Mrs Katherine Cook, the wife of 
Dr Albert Cook, the C.M.S. : medical 
missionary who has spent 35 years in 
buiIdirig-up the wonderful medical ser¬ 
vice in Uganda. During the greater 
part of that time he had his wife as 
matron of his hospital at Mengo. 

Care of Mothers and Babies 
Mrs Cook was all along distressed by 
the number of mothers and babies who 
died for want of instruction and care. 
She at last thought out a way of setting¬ 
up centres for the special care of mothers 
and babies and the opening and equip¬ 
ment of a Central Training School. 

She got special legislation passed 
setting-up an Examining Board, and>the 
students at the Training School have to 
pass a qualifying examination before they 
arc allowed to go and nurse mothers 
. and babies. 

More than a hundred African, students 
have passed, and are doing splendid work, 
many of them at the 30 Welfare Cen¬ 
tres opened under the scheme, of which 
Mrs Cook is superintendent. 

T he scheme has now been working for 
ten years, and, as a result, of every 
ten mothers who would have died ten 
years ago for want of nursing nine are 
now saved. Furthermore,' whereas ten 
years ago 500 of every thousand babies 
.born died before they were a year old 
because their mothers did not know how 
to look after them, only 130 out of 
every thousand die now. 

Relief of the Poor 

, The third woman missionary to be 
honoured is Deaconess Beatrice Creigh¬ 
ton, the daughter of a former Bishop 
of London. She went to India on the 
S.P.G. list 20 years ago to work among 
the Anglo-Indians (the people we used 
to call Eurasians) in Madras. . She 
organises the relief of the poor and finds 
work for the unemployed, superintends 
an orphanage and schools, and practi¬ 
cally runs a whole parish—the parish 
of St Barnabas—even conducting the 
church services.. Deaconess Creighton 
has been awarded the Kaisar-i-Hind 
Medal for her splendid work. 

A GOOD GUINEA 
Harvest cf the Widow’s Mite 

. A guinea put out to interest with the' 
Commercial Travellers Benevolent In¬ 
stitution 47 years ago has returned 
£i 339 ns. 

The return was not made to the in¬ 
vestor, who was a commercial traveller 
and did not live to learn of the.profitable 
fruits of the transaction. He sub¬ 
scribed just one guinea to. his society's 
superannuation fund before he died, and" 
it was his widow who received the benefit 
of this mite. 

She lived till she was 80, and only the 
other day this very benevolent institu¬ 
tion made to her the last of the pay¬ 
ments, which in all amounted to the 
handsome sum of nearly £1350. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

FALLING 

Down to Two and a Half 
Millions 

THE HARM DONE BY 
EXAGGERATED FIGURES 

The official unemployment returns 
continue to show an improvement. At 
one time the aggregate threatened to be 
three millions, but by December 21 
it had fallen to 2,506,719, the lowest 
figure since December 22, 1930. 

The highest figure recorded was on 
September' 28, 193T, when the total 
reached over 2,800,000. 

We are glad the Ministry of Labour 
has recognised officially, what has been 
pointed out in the C.N., that this aggre¬ 
gate unemployment figure greatly exag¬ 
gerates the truth. 

What the Returns Show 

The 2,506,719 reported as unemployed 
on December 21 was arrived at by 
counting t up all those registered as 
unemployed on one particular day. 

It did not mean that‘these people 
were continually out of work. The figures 
included men who were quite recently 
at work and who are again'at work now. 

The figures of December 21 were: 
wholly unemployed 1,999,262 ; tem¬ 
porarily stopped 403,432 ; casual work¬ 
ers, 104,025. 

Only those wholly unemployed would 
be coilnted as out of work in the figures 
given to the world by other nations. 

Many of the temporarily - stopped 
persons were working part-time, or 
those who would soon be taken on again. 

The' casuals consisted of normally 
casual workers who were not unem¬ 
ployed in the ordinary sense, but who 
were not actually in work on the clay of 
the count. 

That is not all. The figures included 
men, women, young people, boys and 
girls. Of the 98,736 boys and girls 
in the latest figures 40,427 were girls. 

The Ministry of Labour, at last awake 
to the harm done by the misleading 
weekly returns, will now publish monthly 
statements only, which will allow of 
proper explanation of the figures being 
given. This is ’as it should be. It is 
ridiculous to represent as unemployed, 
for. example, a worker on short-time. 

We imagine that if America compiled 
unemployment figures in the way that 
we have been doing she would show an 
aggregate of over 10 millions. 

Trades Up and Trades Down 

The winter season has improved em¬ 
ployment in coal mining, and there has 
also been improvement in the metal 
trades, pottery and. glass, and general 
engineering. Other industries showing 
advance arc the textile trades, leather, 
the printing and paper industries, and 
dock and harbour services. 

On the other hand, several industries 
shdw further decline, chief among them 
being iron and steel, shipbuilding, and 
building. In shipbuilding we have had 
the. unfortunate case of the cessation of 
work on the giant Cunai'der, There is a 
general cutting-down of the building 
trade, * which is a capital misfortune 
because the building trade is a master, of 
other trades. A building is largely con¬ 
structed of manufactured materials, so 
that when we stop building wc stop 
more than a score of important indus¬ 
tries which, feed it. 


SOMETHING NEW 
Lighting the Steps 

A curious way of lighting the steps in 
what we may call the Underground 
Piccadilly of Berlin (the Potsdamer Pipit z 
Station) is by means of luminous hand 
rails. Lamps are fitted inside,the rails, 
which are tubular and .open underneath, 
arid the steps are thrown into brilliant 
relief by 1 the bright illumination ctist 
down on them. 


Confidence 
Wanted 

Investors Should Take 
Courage 

The Midland Bank, one of our five 
great British banking institutions, 
regularly collects the facts and figures 
of British investing. 

The investment of new capital is all- 
important. A country cannot progress 
unless people save and put their money 
into new businesses or the expansion of 
old ones. 

It is therefore very unfortunate to 
find that last year the investment of 
capital fell to a very low ebb. Here are 
the figures for the last five years : 


1927 .£315,000,000 

1928 .. .£362,000,000 

1929 .. .. £254,000,000 

1930 .\. £236,000,000 

1931 .. . . .. .. £89,000,000 


In 1931 the amount invested was very 
much less than the average ; it was only 
about a third of what it was in 1930. 

That means that business men and 
saving people alike lacked courage and 
confidence in 1931. 

Why Trade Ceases 

It is . all-important that our people 
should throw off the inactivity. which 
arises from want of faith in the future. 
We too often forget that trade is not a 
thing which exists apart from ourselves. 
Trade is the sum of man's activities, 
and when men cease to be active trade 
falls. The only .way to improve trade is 
to trade. 

The whole truth is that trade ceases as 
soon as men cease to trade. It is not a 
question of finding a . treasure island 
and helping oneself to easily-won riches ; 
it is a question of doing work courage¬ 
ously and confidently. 

Wc hope tlie National Government has 
had its attention directed to the Midland 
Bank figures and their meaning, and 
that they will take, steps to recall us to 
enterprise as, of course, they could do. . 


1 £ 36 , 236 , 030,000 

The business of Britain, even in time 
of depression, can only be carried on 
with the exchange of an amount of 
money which appears fabulous. 

Wc know this because the bankers 
have a Clearing House, through which 
pass all the cheques and bills of exchange 
which are paid in the course of business. 

In 1931, despite bad trade, the grimd 
total was nearly £36,236,000,006; yet, 
compared with 1930, there was a falling- 
off by £7,322,000,000. 

There was some sign of improvement 
at the end of the year. In the fourth 
quarter the figures for the provinces rose 
above those of the second and third 
quarters, although they remained lower 
than the total for the first quarter. 

This report confirms the general 
impression that, while trade was very 
depressed, last year, it was improving 
toward the end of the period. 


A BOY AND HIS GLIDER 

Thomas Hopwood is 16 and lives at 
Chadderton in Lancashire. He is an 
apprentice at an aviation works at 
Newton Heath, and one day he conceived 
the idea of making a flying-machine. 

He toiled every spare minute between 
work and night classes, fashioning each 
small part laboriously in his bedroom. 
Sometimes he worked until three in the 
morning, and when the parts were 
finished he carried them a mile to a 
loft over a garage. 

Here, after 16 months of work, the 
glider is being assembled, and it is . a 
fine sight with its wing span of 32 feet. 
The wings contain 500 feet of fine 
wooden ribs and supports. Hopwood’s 
greatest pride is a neat contrivance 
which he has devised for controlling 
the rudder when the machine is in the air. 

The glider has cost only £15, and 
scarcely a part was bought ready made. 


PEGGY’S SUCCESSOR 

THREE-YEAR-OLD PETER 

New Chimpanzee For the 
Famous Tea-Parties 

TWO AMUSING YOUNGSTERS 

Dy Our Zoo Correspondent 

A new arrival at the Zoo is a three- 
year-old chimpanzee who has been 
bought to fill poor Peggy's chair at the' 
tea-party. His name is Peter, and he 
is thought to be a hopeful pupil. 

He is tame and docile, and is already 
partly trained. He knows how to eat 
with a spoon and can play ball. 

But it is doubtful if Zoo visitors will 
meet him before the spring, for there 
arc to be no more tea-parties till the 
warm weather comes again. 

Andy and Harriet, the Zoo’s baby 
walruses, have now reached a rather 
painful stage in their development. 
They have begun to cut their tusks, and 
their gums arc sore and inflamed. 

The Discomfort of Teething 

Human sympathy comforts them, 
and they are delighted to open their 
mouths to show off the treasures they 
are acquiring with so much discomfort ; 
for Andy and Harriet have become 
popular, and they like their visitors as 
much as their visitors like them. ' 

Both are so tame that anyone can go 
into the-walruses’ home to pet them; 
and, in common with most members of 
their family, the young animals have a 
delightful habit of ** talking n when 
addressed by admirers. 

They have learned a few. little tricks, 
and will shake hands, roll over on their 
backs to be tickled, and plunge into the 
pond to have a swimming race whenever 
their keepers tell them to perform. 

Only when their visitor prepares to 
depart does a complication ai*ise. The 
walruses enjoy company so much that 
it is difficult for their admirers to leave 
the enclosure without them. In fact, 
the keeper often has to hold Andy and 
Harriet back while their friends hastily 
slip : through the gate, and then he 
Vaults over the barrier I 

Both walruses are believed to be the 
same age, about five to seven months old; 
but'although Andy is much larger than 
his companion she is more advanced. 
Harriet's Long Moustache 

Harriet's tusks have pushed their way 
right through her gums, but Andy’s are 
still no more than white spots in the 
middle of his gums. Harriet has more 
hair, and her moustache is very much 
longer than his ; in fact, she has such a 
growth of whiskers that she is often 
believed to be the male. 

When they arrived at the Zoo last 
summer these babies seemed unhappy, 
and were feared • to be too young to 
survive the separation from their parents 
and; the strain of digesting unnatural 
food. Recently they have cheered up 
considerably,, and whenever there is a 
spell of frosty weather they become 
noticeably better in health. Between 
them they consume about -20 pounds of 
herrings and whiting a day. Their 
rations are minced and mixed with. milk. 


THE MARVELLOUS VALVE 

A wireless valve which magnifies 
feeble electric currents to an extent 
difficult for experts to understand has 
been invented by the General Electric 
Company, and shown working recently 
in Washington. 

The valve, as wc all know, is the 
secret of modern wireless, ancl because 
it can magnify feeble currents it is 
coming into use for all kinds of useful 
purposes. This new valve, however, 
will magnify a current 10,000 million 
million times. Its magnifying power is 
difficult to realise, even by the engineers 
who have produced it. 

Twopence was lost on every ton of 
coal raised in this country for three 
months last year. 
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SCIENCE AND US 

FACTS AND FALLACIES 
ABOUT ELECTRICITY 

How Human Beings Differ 
From the Animals 

LATE NEWS FOR THE 
BRONTOSAURUS 

Electricity in Our Bodies. By Brian H. 

C. Matthews. (Allen and Umvin. 4 s 6d.) , 

Many readers of the C.N. were thrilled 
a year ago by the whrelcss lectures of Mr 
Brian Matthews on the electricity within 
ufc all. ' 

Some listeners were doubtless mysti¬ 
fied by -fhe strange experiments, of which 
they could hear but not see the results. 
This book will solve any difficulties that 
may have arisen, and all who heard those 
entertaining, talks, and we hope many 
others, will be glad to read this book and 
study its diagrams and photogniplis. 

The subject was singularly appropriate 
for wireless, for without the great dis¬ 
coveries and instruments evolved in its 
perfection the new knowledge about 
what goes on within Our bodies coukl 
not have been brought, to light. 

Science For AM 

The author has succeeded in present¬ 
ing his subject in a language that the 
least scientific of his readers can under¬ 
stand, .and at the same time he gives us 
the results of the latest research. 

Briefly, our every muscular action, 
every message sent up or down our 
nerves to spinal cord and brain, and the 
beating of our hearts, produce^ electrical 
currents which can be measured and 
photographically recorded. . • 

The presence of electric currents in 
the muscles of the arms can be shown by 
gripping two metal plates connected to 
an. amplifier and aloud speaker which 
roars its record of their action. Im¬ 
pulses in our nerve fibres can be demon¬ 
strated in the same way. 

Wonders of Our Bodies. 

When Mr Matthews gave liis lectures 
he inserted hollow needles into his 
triceps muscle. From the needle an 
insulated wire was Ted to an amplifier, 
and whenever he contracted this muscle 
a scries of short sharp sounds came from 
the loudspeaker, six times a second when 
he did it gently and fifty times a second 
when lie did it roughly. 

In order that there should be no riiis- 
understanding the author describes in 
detail the wonderful way in which our 
several organs function and how similar 
to or different they arc from those of the 
lower animals. 

We like in particular his vivid explana¬ 
tion of why the great reptiles perished 
from the Earth. Human nerve impulses 
travel along our nerves at 250 miles an 
* hero n so • that 0 n r. brain k nows all abou t 
it obe-fiftieth of a second after we have 
stepped on a drawing-pin—indeed, it 
seems a briefer ’-interval; But ' 'so 
slowly do nerve impulses travel in cold- 
blooded^ animals - that 'a wicioti^ bite’ of 
the tail of a brontosaurus would not be 
known by its owner to enable him to 
whisk his tail away until a full second 
had elapsed,mednwhile,;t}ie..faster-mbving 
aggressor could make his escape. 

Some Popular Fallacies -v 

' In the last chapter of his book Mr 
Matthews discusses the effect of elec¬ 
tricity on our bodies arid deals faithfully 
with some popular fallacies. f 

The heaviness we feel before a thun¬ 
derstorm is not due to electrrcar pheno¬ 
mena ; ‘ tlie water divin’cr is not in¬ 
fluenced by any electrical or magnetic 
forces; and no personal magnetism 
exists in any one r of us to which we can 
attribute: the stopping of our watches 
hud our consequent late appearances. 

Finally, lie comforts r us with the 
assurance that the sparks which some¬ 
times fly when we brush our hair are 
quite harmless to -our bodies. • . • „ 
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GRANDMOTHER’S 
COOKERY BOOK 


Learn to Speak French 


A Bill of Fare From It 
HEDGEHOG AND SYLLABUB 

The English Folk Cookery Association 
held a dinner the other night in London. 

They wanted to prove that old- 
fashioned English cookery was better 
than the imitation of any foreign dishes. 
And they wanted to recall recipes used 
by. our grandmothers. 

It was a bill of fare to make your 
mouth water. 

First came soup made from an 18th- 
century recipe, A large knuckle of veal 
was boiled gently with peas and mint 
and chopped spinach, and the delicious 
result was called pea soup. 

A 200-Year-Oid Recipe 

The same cook’s recipe for Worcester 
sauce was. served, with the turbot next, 

Then came a pic made from directions 
written out 200 years ago. There was 
beef steak at the bottom, then yotmg 
pigeons and veal forcemeat and parsley, 
and then really good pastry. 

After that (we hope some of the diners 
had skipped a course or two) there came 
Hedgehog. * 

At first wc feared it was a real hedge¬ 
hog,' baked in a ball of clay, as the 
gipsies serve it, but no : hedgehog is 
only the name by which it was ordered 
in coffee-houses by the beaux and dandies 
of 200 years ago. It is made of cake 
soaked in syrup, with almonds stuck 
rill; over it like quills upon the fretful 
porcupine. 

There was syllabub too, and potted 
Stilton cliecse, mixed with butter, 
cayenne pepper, and mace,’ and eaten 
with liavcrbread, which is made of 
oatmeal and water, and could be seen 
hanging on the clothes-lines in York¬ 
shire and Lancashire 150 years ago. 

A Hint to Innkeepers 

11 was a picturesque, wholesome meal; 
perhaps housewives Ay ill like to try one 
or two of the dishes at home. 

The Association wants English inn¬ 
keepers to serve once more the dishes 
for which England used, to die famous, 
instead of boring foreign visitors with 
copies of the food they get at home. 

“ Let us be . English ! ” cries the 
Association.. And it whispers into mine 
host’s ear “ It will pay.” 

The Association has been collecting 
old English recipes since 1926, and has 
hundreds in its archives. , ; 

It is pleasant to think that the inven¬ 
tions of which our great-great-grannies 
were so proud .are now, in .safc keeping, 
arid treated as solemnly as State papers. 

ENGLAND’S UGLY RIBBON 
Help the R.B. A. To Stop It 

The Roads Beautifying Association, 
whose splendid tree-planting “ work wc 
described in the C';N. the Other day, does 
not stop at planting trees or preventing 
them from being cut down. , . 

It strongly advocates Town and Coun¬ 
try Planning,, and one of its chief aims 
is to abolish ..the curse of« Ribbon 
Development, the building of houses all 
along the side of a road. 

This, is what the President of the 
R.B.A., Lord Ashley, once our Minister 
of. Transport, has been saying about 
Ribbon Development: 

It is uneconomical from- the point of 
view of laying gas and, water ; it -is tin 
sound from a residential.point of view; it is 
hideous frpm the aesthetic point of view ; 
it is detrimental to long-distance traffic. 
The new bypass roads should, he used 
almost entirely for through traffic and-not 
for the, local.builder,. « . 

It-is a time for economy, and we ought 
to avoid this new evil which is growing 
upon us, and is entirely uneconomical. 


with your Ears ! 

W HAT a funny idea ! But it really is sense— 
you listen with your ears to gramophone 
records of Frenchmen talking French, and in ever 
such a short time you find you can speak French too ! 

Test this FREE 

- — ■——-* o 

on any Gramophone 

By means of special Records, Pictures and Book&T 
which deal with such interesting subjects as Sporty 
Motoring, Wireless, etc., the Linguaphone Courses* 
enable even the youngest child to pick up a foreign 7 
language in an amazingly short time, and to : 
speak it* with a perfect accent. And the Courses 
are so interesting that the whole family will enjoy 
learning together. The success of the Linguaphonfc’ 
Method is established by the fact that it is used by' : 
over 8,000 Universities and schools. Read the experM 
ence of others. Then ask your father or mother to 

Post the Coupon for 28 -page Book 
and Week’s FREE Trial 

The coupon below will enable them to get the FREE 
28 -page Book, which tells all about the wonderful Lingua- 
phone Method and how to obtain a complete Liiiguaphone 
Course for a week’s trial at home. 


Read what 
Parents say 

- * My boy of eight, is head 
of his French C7oss.” 

* # It is like learning your 
mother tongue , without 
efforty* 

** Not only has my 
daughter's oral work im¬ 
proved considerably, but 
my boy of twelve was first 
in his form at the Christ¬ 
mas examinations.** 

4 * / bought my son the 
Spanish records, and at 
the last Matric. he was 
awarded Distinction in 
both oral and Written 
Spanish,” ‘ • ** 
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LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
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COURSES IN: 
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FRENCH 

ITALIAN 

dutch 

IRISH 


GERMAN 
‘ RUSSIAN 
SWEDISH 
PERSIAN 


AFRIKAANS 
Literary Courses and Travel 
Talks for Advanced Students. 


SPANISH 

POLISH 

ENGLISH 

CHINESE 


ESPERANTO 
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GOOD ITS MASONS 

A ND NON-ALCOIIOLI O. 

nnCT PPPP This case con- 
lUO I rntt, tains three trial 
bottles of Mason’s Wine Essences, 
Ginger, Orange and Black 
Currant. Each bottle contains 
enough essence to make a full 
size bottle * of delicious wine. 

,The case will be sent post free to 
all who send name and address 
and 8d, to: 

NEWBALLfi MASON Ltd.,NOTTINGHAM 

Cut out this coupon and post to-day* 

-— COUPON _ 


I enclose 8<I. in stamps anc) would 
like to sample your Ginger, Orange and 
Black Currant Wine Essences. * * 


Address _:1... 



Round Airtight Tins 


" f and hi the original packets 

■ Id. 2d. Gd. & 1* 


cailakd a Bbwsw Lm.outw koad.cowon.w c.t 
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The food for health 
strength and economy 



and its BRITISH too! 
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The Children s Newspaper 


THE DANGER TRAIL 


Serial Story by 
T. C. Bridges 


JACKO IS TOO BAD 



and ran in a long slant up the face of the 
precipice. Dcrelc, who was leading, rounded 
a curve and came to a sudden stop. 

" What’s up ? " demanded Tod. 

Path's gone," was Derek’s brief answer, 

CHAPTER 32 

Green Eyes 

A nro fall of rock from .above had shorn 
** the whole road away, leaving a gap 
full fitty feet wide. Tod looked up, lie 
looked down, but there was no way round. 
The cliff fell sheer as the wall of a house, 
without foot or hand-hold, and the gap was, 
of course, far too wide to bridge, even if 
they had had the logs to do it. 

Kcspi came up and gravely regarded the 
great cut. The wrinkles deepened on his 
lined old face, blit he wasted no words. 

" Wc go back," was all he said. 

" Go back ! " repeated Derek in dismay. 

" No other thing to do," said Kcspi. * 1 

Derek frowned. 

" Wc can't go back now. The sun will 
set in an hour, and it would be a crazy 
business to try to get through that wood in 
the dark. Seems to me the only thing is to 
camp down below and wait till morning, 
when wc can have another look for a way out. 

ICespi agreed, and with heavy hearts 
they turned back and went down the steep 
path into the valley. 

" Yarm called it the Valley of Fire," 
said Tod." I guess we’ll make it one tonight." 

Derek nodded. 

•" Yes; the bigger tire wc have the better. 
We don’t want a visit from the Monster." 

They got busy with the axe and stacked 
up a great pile of firewood. 

Night was falling as they .finished, and 
the shadow of the lofty cliffs lay heavy in 
the deep valley. The last rays of the sun 
reddened the oily surface of the gloomy 
lake and the big lilies closed their blood- 
red blossoms. Here and there the surface 
broke in heavy rings, showing the teeming 
life in the hot waters below. 

The site they picked for their camp was 
close to the base of the Leaning Stone ; 
they built two fires, one a small one for 
cooking, the other much larger as a pro¬ 
tection against unknown invaders. 

The last of the daylight died, and outside 
the ring of red firelight all was black mystery. 
Scores of nights the two boys had spent in 
the open, many of them in the thick forests 


It was a very gay party. Everybody 
talked at once; and, to judge from the 
way the good things disappeared, they 
all enjoyed their dinner. 

Uncle Charlie began by saying, " A 
very small helping, if you please. Really, 

I cat nothing at all." 

Hut Belinda noticed that she had no 


CHAPTER 31 

The Hidden Path 

od and Derek stared at the wide channel 
through the weeds and at the marks 
on the muddy shore. 

" What a beast! " said Tod at last. / It 
must be as big as a battleship. Derek, you 
read up these things, what is it ? ^ 

•Derek shook his head. "Too much for 
me, Tod." : 

He was examining the marks, which were 
eight or ten inches deep in the mud. The 
foot that had - made them must have been 
nearly a yard long. There were three toes 
in front and one behind. Manacan,, who 
had been standing very silent behind the 
rest and . with a very scared look on his 
brown face, now gave a gasping cry and 
pointed. Far out in the lake something 
showed a moment on the surface. It looked 
like a great ridge of spikes. The oily water 
rose in waves as it vanished again. 

" This bad place," said the hunchback 
with a shudder. " We go." 

" He’s right," said Tod grimly. " The 
quicker we’re out of it the better." 

Kcspi agreed, and they drew back into 
the shade of the forest, where they stopped 
long enough to eat breakfast, then 
shouldered their packs and went ;on.again. 

They kept at a respectful distance from 
the ominous-looking lake and travelled 
. through the edge of the forest. The heat 
was intense and swarms of Hies worried 
them, but apart from their vicious humming 
the same strange silence brooded over the 
whole valley. ' - ; 

Kcspi spoke. " I see him Leaning Stone." 

Sure enough his keen old eyes had been 
the first to discover the strange stone of 
which Yarm had spoken. 

" Gee, but it’s big ! " exclaimed Tod. 

So it was. Although they, were too far 
away to estimate its size correctly it towered 
to twice the height of the tall trees sur¬ 
rounding it, and that in spite of the fact 
that it was tilted over at a steep angle. 

" Worse than that Finger of God we 
climbed the first day wc reached the Alto," 
Tod said. " Looks to me as if it’s going to 
fall down." 

** It’s probably stood like that since the 
last big earthquake and will last till the 
next," Derek answered. " Let’s get there 
as quick as wc can. I’m as keen as Manacan 
to get out of this place. It gives me creeps." 

"Carried unanimously," grinned - Tod, 
whose spirits began to revive now, that he 
could sec the way out. All this time he 
had had an unpleasant suspicion that per¬ 
haps Yarm had been fooling them, sending 
them into some trap ; but now that lie had 
seen the big beast and the Leaning Stone 
he fell sure this was not the case. 

In spite of the heat they quickened their 
pace, for behind the Loaning Stone they 
could sec the cliffs which .bounded the 
valley, and they were eager to climb them. 
But about a mile farther on they came to a 
slough. It'was a broad belt of mire running 
from the lake westwards as far as . they 
could see. The black, slimy ooze, was evi¬ 
dently of immense depth, aikl was too wide 
to bridge by cutting down trees. There was 
nothing for it but to go round. 

It was midday before they reached the 
* cliff wall, and even there the water was so 
deep that they did not dare to wade. Tod 
suggested stripping and swimming, but 
Kcspi, who had been leaning over the bank 
peering info the water, shook Ids'head. 

" Him piranha," he remarked ; and sure 
enough the river was al;vc with these terrible 
little fish which will strip the flesh from a 
man’s body in a matter of moments. 

Tod looked and shivered. 

" Nasty brutes ! " lie muttered. " I guess 
this means building a bridge." 

" There’s a tree here," Derek told him. 

" But we’ve got to cut her down first," 
groaned Tod, " and she’s a big one,' Let’s 
have something to cat before we start.", 

Kcspi agreed, so they made a fire and 
some coffee and ate a good meal. Then 
Derek took the axe and set to work. The 
tree was big, the wood was hard, and it was I 
a long, hot task. By the time they had got 
it down across the creek it was past three, 
and they still had the long march back. 

" Hadn’t we better cut her through ? " 
Derek suggested. " I mean, in case Roll’s 
people come after us." 

" No," retorted .Tod quickly. "If we 
waste any more time we’ll have to spend 
the night in this haunted place, and I’m not 
having any. No need to worry about Koli’s 
folk. Money wouldn’t pay them to follow 
into this valley, Yarm told us that." 

Derek shrugged. 

"All right. • Anyhow, once we’re out 
of the valley we’re safe enough." ’ : ' 


In actual distance it was no more than 
five or six miles to the Leaning Stone, but 
the going was bad and it was fearfully hot. 
All were carrying heavy packs. Tired as 
they were the Stone amazed them. 

" A sort of giant Cleopatra’s Needle," 
said Derek, as he stared up at it. " I sup¬ 
pose it’s natural." 

" No men ever put that there unless they 
were giants," replied Tod, " But see the 
angle of it ! " 

The’yast column, nearly two hundred feet 
high, was tilted at such an angle that it was 
quite possible to climb up its upper side. It 
leaned toward the cliff, and though its base 
was a couple of hundred feet from it the 
top was only about half the distance. 

" It’s got carvings on it," Derek ex¬ 
claimed. " A bird, by the look of it." 

Tod went nearer. "No bird, Derek," he 
answered. "It's some sort of fancy beast; 
what,do you call it, heraldic." 

The two stared at the carving, which was 
dpne iii relief on* the base of the column. 
Though worn by centuries of weather it was 
still fairly clear. 

"It’s a lizard," Derek said. " Look at 
its long neck and tail." 

Tod turned and looked Derek in the eyes. 

" I guess you’ve hit it, old lad. That’s 
the thing we saw in the pond." 

Derek whistled softly; " But this carving 
was done centuries ago," 

Tod shrugged. " Then I reckon that beast 
is centuries old. Or maybe there’s a family 
of them." 

Derek shivered and turned sharply away. 
" Let’s find that path and get out. This 
place is getting on n\y nerves.’/ 

.Without another word they made off 
toward the cliff. 

At first they saw no sign of the path of 
which Yarm had spoken, but it was hidden 
by a great buttress of rock, and \then they 
rounded this they sighed with relief to see 
the cleft of which Yarm had told them. 
They started climbing at once. 

It was desperately steep and ; the rock 
worn smooth by the storms of centuries, 
yet the way it zig-zagged up the cliff and the 
fact that steps had been cut here’and there 
.showed that it had been a regular road in 
old days. Presently it turned to the left 


J acko’s Aunt and . Uncle from 

Gibraltar were home on holiday and 
were coming to dinner. 

Father Jacko said they ought to make 
an occasion of it, it was so many years 
since he had seen his favourite sister. 

So Mother Jacko made a lot of pre¬ 
parations and got quite excited about it. 


It was a terrible blow for the family 
when, in'the middle of it all, she - col¬ 
lapsed and went to bed with influenza. 

" But I won’t have the dinner put 
off,".she said. " Everything is ready ; 
Belinda can take my place.” » . 

Belinda was only too willing. She 
quite, enjoyed herself. But. she made 
herself very unpopular with Jacko, for 
Jacko, like Baby, was to be banished 
from the feast. 

It was Iris own fault. He had been 
behaving very badly all day—taking 
advantage of his mother’s illness, 
Belinda said. She wasn’t going to risk 
having her party spoiled ; Jacko could 
have his dinner in the kitchen. . ■: 

And then she forgot all about him. ’ 


sooner filled his plate than it was empty. 

It was a mystery to Belinda. 

“ Another tart, Uncle ? ’’ she said, 
when the others had all finished. And 
to her surprise lie took one. 

" He hasn’t eaten a meal like this for 
years,” declared Aunt Amelia. 

" I don't think I’ve exceeded, my 
dear,” began Uncle Charlie. And then 
lie stopped and stared a't his plate. The 
tart had disappeared. 

Belinda was staring too. She had seen 
more than Uncle Charlie—a hand and 
arm pop out from under the table. 

" Come out, Jacko ! ” she said, in an 
awful voice, " and go up to your room. 
It's too bad," she added, "I don’t be¬ 
lieve Uncle l\as had a single mouthful! ” 


January 23, 1932 


below their valley, but never before had they 
felt such an uncomfortable sense of dan get 
as they did; now. The gloom was intense, 
arid the darkness held a vague threat which 
they all sensed in their different ways. 

Usually, after cooking and eating their 
supper, they sat and talked a while, then 
rolled in their blankets and slept, but 
tonight they sat silent and no one offered 
to turn in. Suddenly Tod laughed. 

" Say, folk, we've all got the jumps. 
We’re letting our imagination run away with 
us. Whatever there is in this valley it’s 
not going to come near us. so long as the 
fire's burning. I vote wc take turns on guard 
to keep the lire good and bright. I’ll stand 
first watch." 

" Right you are," said Derek. " I'll take 
second, and Manacan can come on later." 

" I take third watch,” said Kcspi with 
decision, and so it was agreed. 

A few minutes later . Derek was-flat on 
his back, and though the mosquitoes were 
pretty bad he soon drowsed off. t The 
last thing he saw was Tod sitting bolt 
upright watching the big fire. 

Derek had had a hard day and the heat 
had tired him. He slept heavily ; so it was 
curious that he should suddenly find himself 
wide awake. He sat up swiftly and glanced 
round. Kcspi and Manacan were both 
lying where he had last seen them, and the 
fire was burning strongly, but there was no 
sign of Tod. 

In a flash Derek was on his feet. He had 
turned in all standing, so had-his boots on. 
lie listened, but could hear nothing except 
dull,flashings from the lake in the distance. 
The air was intensely still, and a thin mist 
hung over the moist ground. Yet this was 
not enough to hide the stars which showed 
in the black vault overhead. lie picked 
up his flashlight and walked out to the edge 
of the ring of light cast by the fire, where lie 
stood listening. He was very uneasy. At 
last he heard a faint rustle. 

" Tod ! " he called in a low voice. 

Tod came in out of the gloom. He was 
carrying the gun and his face looked oddly 
white and set. 

" What’s up ? " Derclc asked. \ 

" Don't know, exactly. Come and look." 

Derek followed him in among the trees. 
Once his eyes became accustomed to the 
darkness he was able to see farther than he 
had thought. The stars gave some light. A 
few steps and Tod stopped on the edge of a 
small opening among the tall timber. 

" See that column ? " he whispered. " It 
wasn't there just before dark because I got 
a lot of dead wood here for the fire." 

He pointed to a tall column which looked 
as if it was made of grey stone. It seemed 
to be about a yard and a half thick. 

" That's odd," said Derek, "A thing 
like that would take a bit of shifting." 
He paused and sniffed. / The place simply 
recks of musk," he added. lie pulled out his 
torch. " Let’s have a look at the thing," 
he said, as he focussed the beam on the 
column and lot it travel slowly up it. 

The thing seemed to be about twenty-five 
feet l high, and at the top was a big stone. 

" Rummiest-looking tiring I’ve seen for 
n, Iqng trine,” said Tod, frowning.* And then 
lie gave a gasp. " It's got eyes'1 It’s 
looking at us.” 

Frozen with {horror, the boys stared at 
two huge green eyes which glowed on either 
side, of the vast headpiece. Tod was the 
first to recover. He flung up the gun. 

Dcrclc grabbed him. - 

" Don't be a fool. You might as well use 
a pea-shooter. We must get away." 

He swung Tod round and together they 
bolted back toward .the fire. Derek had a 
horrible cold feeling at the back of his ncclc. 
He knew that the creature need not even 
move. It had only to dip its head to seize 
them, both before ..they were out of its reach, 
yct they gained the trees in safety, and' 
almost fell into the fire in their blind hurry. 

Kcspi was sitting up. 

. " The beast," panted Derek. " It’s quite 
close and—and it’s as big as a house." 

Kespi kept cool. 

" Where it come ? " he asked. 

Derek pointed, and as he did so thp 
firelight shone on a vast head which pushed 
slowly forward between two trees at a 
distance of less than fifty paces. 

' Kespi sprang to life. 

" Big Stone," lie cried. " We climb up." 

He seized Manacan, who was so petrified 
with terror that' lie could not move, and 
wrenched him round. I hen all four raced 
like Fares for the foot of the great Leaning 
Stone. Up they went, their feet rattling 
on the hard stone like squirrels’ claws on the 
bark of a tree. 

At a height of about forty feet Derek 
ventured to pause an instant and . glance 
round. The fire had blazed up and in its 
glow there was the monster advancing. 
As he watched it quickened its pace. 

TO 1332 CONTINUED 
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Arthur Mee’s Monthly 
is Twenty-one 


My MAGAZINE has come of age. For 21 
years it has been going round the world 
taking into thousands of homes its monthly 
message of optimism and goodwill. Now, at 
21, it is as vigorous as ever. There is some¬ 
thing in it for every member of the family. 

See it this month . These are some oj the 
titles of articles in the new issue : Work 
for Every Man; The Biggest English 
Achievement in Our T'me ; Patrick Prunty 
Marries Little Miss Branwell ; The Garden 
cn Mount Carmel ; The Empire Beg nning 
a New Chapter. And of course there are 
stones and poems , and numerous pictures. 

On sale everywhere , One Shilling. 



MY MAGAZINE FOR FEBRUARY 
IS NOW READY 



A 0 |Q (Pfr*' A Natural Food 

(IAL Dibit: ' ul,ed fr " m . th " 

™._llower - decked 

meadows , of a 



HONEY 


Sole World Agents: 


sunny land, 

- 4 — 


Packed in 6d. pots and 

C. & E. MORTON, LTD SiSw'SS 

Portsoken House, 155-7, Minorics, London, E.C. 3 SAVE YOUR COUPONS. 



This is tho finest offer we have ever made and fl 
one you should not miss. 1X0 all different stamps, I 
including a pair of portrait stamps of tho world’s E 

f oungest. ruler. Interesting stamps from Cuba, B 
ndia, Koltarsasag, obsolete Ceylon, Egypt, long B 
set of surcharged issues. Over 50 mint and a n 
rare triangular stamp, African Union, Argentina. B 
Poland. All given free. Send 2d. postage request- B 
• ing Approvals. H 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND (C.N.), Liverpool. 



Tho Papor that Made Wireleso Popular. 

Popular Wireless 

Every 3d. Thursday. 


IF NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, i £ lb. 4/6, 

3 lb. fl/-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, etc. 
White, Navy, etc., 3/4 lb. post free. PURE WOOL 
SERGES from 2/8 to 25/H yard. 

Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Blankets, Tailoring, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure. 

NEARLY 6o YEARS ' REPUTATION. . 


F.GEUTON 

gr-."... _vi 

WELLINGTON 

BURNETT’S 


SOMERSET, 

N.C. DEPT. 


ENGLAND. 


“HELP? HELP!” 

Left-off Clothing, Boots of all descriptions, Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters, Food and Money for poor 
children, are urgently needed to help the ?* poor ** 
passing through our hands. 

Any gift will be gratefully received by 


LEWIS II. BUHTT, Secretary, Iloxton Market 
Christian Mission. Hoxton Market. London. N.l. 



H The Sauce M 
= that’s right 'gj 
for meat = 
g that’s left = 


The Turk Packet FREE. 


All applicants for my new approval sheets 
sending i$d, postage will receive 15 Turkish 
stamps free, Pictorial, War, Jubilee, Surcharged, 
etc., usually sold at 1 / 3 , Additional free set to 
customers giving collectors' addresses. 


H. WATKINS, 


(Dept. C.P.2), 60, Leicester Rd., East Finchley, N.2 



CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN'S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of those coupons with only 2/0 (and 2d. stamo) 
direct to tho FLEET PEN CO., lio. Fleet Bt., E.C.4. 
By return you will receive a handsome Lever Self-Filling 
FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib (Fine, Medium 
or Broad), equal to those sold at 10/6. Fleet price, 4/-, 
ar with 5 coupons only 2/0. De Luxe Model. 2/- extra. 



The country is united in a determination to win 
through to better times again. It waits only for a 
clear signal. 

Unemployment signals cc Buy British ” 

We have been too ready to buy goods carelessly, 
without asking where they come from. We must 
think first of our own workers. 

The Trade Balance signals <c Buy British ” 

We have been buying from abroad more than we 
can afford. We must spend less abroad and more 
at home. 

How will you answer these signals ? 


Flash back the answer that will send the country 
full speed ahead to employment and prosperity 



Issued by The Empire Marketing Board 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for 1 is a year. See below. 



January 23 , J 93 


NEWSPAPER 

1 ^1 Every Thursday, 2 d 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6 d a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

The Tea Chests 

/\n Indian tea merchant died 
leaving all his possessions to 
his three sons, to be equally 
divided. Among his belongings 
were twenty-one tea chests, seven 
full, seven half full, and seven 
empty. Every son was to receive 
an equal quantity of tea and an 
equal number of chests, but their 
father had instructed that no tea 
was to be transferred from chest 
to chest in case it spilled. 

But each son refused to accept 
more than three chests of any one 
kind, full, half full, or empty. 

110 w was the property tlivided ? 

Ansiver next week 


Diagonal Acrostic 



P'E seven words represented 
■ here all have seven letters. 
Write them one under another in 
such order that the diagonal word 
reading down from left to right 
will spell the name of something 
that is with us now. 

Answer next week 

The Cole-Tit 

'jhiE note of the cole-tit, rather 
shrill and harsh, may now be 
heard. Sometimes when the bird is 
searching for food the che-cheeping 
goes on continuously. 

The cole-tit stays with us all the 
year, and has been seen in mid¬ 
winter in the North of Scotland. It 
has even been found in Sweden and 
Siberia. 

It is an active, restless little 
bird, and feeds on insects, cater¬ 
pillars, and various kinds of seeds. 

Icl On Parle Fran<?ais 


Le havresac Lo rayon Le foin 

Mettez tout ga dans mon havresac. 
Combien vend-ori le rayon de miel? 
On charge le foin sur le chariot. 


Other Worlds Next Week 
jN.the morning .the planet Jupiter 
. is in . the 
South - West. 

I 11 the evening 
Venus is in the 
Soutli - West, 
and Jupiter is 
in the South- 
East. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 10 p.m. on Tuesday, 
January 26. 

What Is This ? 

What is that which is so many 
centuries old that even the 
most learned men cannot tell the 
exact date of its birth ; that, after 
existing thousands of years.in cold 
and damp, we kill by subjecting to 
heat; that, chameleon-like, turns 
from black to red, subsequently to 
brown, and finally to white ; and 
that, born and existing in dark¬ 
ness, is yet the constant source of 

light ? Answer next week 

Tree Planting 

£an you guess what trees grow 
in my garden ? The answers 
are names of common trees. 

I planted part.of a donkey’s bray 
with a prickle. What came up ? 

I planted cinders. What came up? 

I planted a mist and a letter. 
What came up ? 

I planted a seashore.. What 
came up ? 


I planted two. What came up ? 
I planted the senior of two. 
What came up ? 

I planted a deep breath with a 
crowd. What came up ? 

I planted something flat. What 
came up ? 

•I planted a boy’s name with an 
exclamation. What came up ? 

Answer next week 

Musical Fruits 

]?0R this game a lemon and 
some oranges are needed: 
as many as there are players. 

The fruit is piled up on the 
floor and the players pass round it 
in a circle. Someone plays the 
piano, and when the music stops 
each player picks up a fruit. The 
one who gets the lemon goes out of 
the game. The fruit is set out 
again with one orange less, and 
once more the players go round. 

So the game goes on until there 
is only one orange and the lemon. 
In the last round the player who 
gets the orange is the winner.. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
An Egg Problem A Word-Making 
3 OO Picture Puzzb 

Crazy Arithmetic p 1 A T e 

^ 110 S E 

What Country Is r a t T L c 
This? bREad 

Finland pOSt 

A Name Puzzle b e N C h 

Sir Walter Scott bOOt 

(Tire, worsty 1 aM P 

last, c.) r Y E 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Simple Arithmetic 

Father did his best to answer 
' seven-year-old Jack’s questions. 
“ What is the difference be¬ 
tween a pedestrian and a cen¬ 
tenarian, Father ? ” asked young 
hopeful one day. 

“ About seventy-five years, my 
boy,” answered Father. 


Before Its Tims 



•" due, 

So he stood in the show 
And he shivered with woe, 

And he sneezed with a big A-tish- 
00! 

The Sleepwalker 

earing noises downstairs Mr 
Jenkson went, timidly, to 
investigate. Two burglars met his 
gaze. He acted with great presence 
of mind. 

“ P-please drdon’t take any 
11-notice of me,” he stammered. 
“ I* I’m only w-walking in my 
s-sleep.” 

Look Under E 

'pin door-to-door. salesman was 
working in a small country 
town, lie called at the house of a 
local bigwig, a self-made man. 

“ Now that your son has started 
business you should buy him our 
encyclopedia,” said the salesman. 

“ Certainly not,” was the reply. 
“ He can walk, the same as I did.” 

His Choice 

JJe was a new boarder, but when 
prunes were served for 
breakfast for the third morning in 
succession he felt that lie was en¬ 
titled to say something. * 

“ I’m not very fond of prunes,” 
he said. “ Have I no choice ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied the lady of the 
house.- “ You may take them or 
leave them.” - 





I planted a month. What came up? 

The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

'J'here are 48 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the 
dues which are given below. The answer will be given next week. 
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Reading Across. 1. To torment. 3. Popular stage show. 11. 
Printer’s measure.* 12 . To undertake. 13. A cupola. 14. You and 
me. 15. Floor covering. 16. The first man. 17. Measure of weight. 
18. Tree yielding rubber. 20. What rodents do. 22. Close at hand. 
24, In front. 2 Q. Man is this. 28. An uproar. 30. To pronounce. 32. To 
agitate. 35. Where the Sun rises. 36, Dreadful. 37. Leguminous 
plant, 38. To stimulate. 39. A suffrage. 40, Units of length. 

Reading Down. 1. Orderly. ,2. Exist. ,3. A sudden spasm. 4. A 
combatant. 5. Compass point.* 6 . Not even. 7. To make lamenta¬ 
tions, 8 . To plunge into a fluid. 9. Myself. 10. A desert dwelling. 
12. West Indies.* 14. War Office.* 15. A chief. 16. Leather-worker’s 
tool. 17. A company of players. 19. Directed. 21. Donkey. 23. A 
small island in a river. 25. To haul. 27. To prepare for publication. 
29. Large perennial plant. 31. Compass point.* 33. -Wrath. 34. A 
cricket implement. 36. Accomplish. •. i 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

P eter held up his' hand 
for silence. 

“ There it is again 1 ” ' 

The others stopped talking 
and listened. 

Through the wall dividing 
the two houses came 1 the 
sound of a low moaning, as if 
somebody was in pain. 

V This is the fourth evening 
we have heard the noise,” said 
Peter’s father. “ Somebody, 
J am afraid, is very ill,, yet 
it. is very strange that the 
moaning only comes oii at 
this time. I wish we knew the 
people, and then we could ask 
tactfully if there is anything 
wrong. But both the man and 
his wife keep so much to them¬ 
selves that it would seem a 
liberty to ask any questions.” 

“If the house next door 
wasn’t an end house wc could 


- © ' ©> . ... . 

ask the neighbours the other 
side if they hear the moaning,” 
said Mrs Brown. “ I have never 
seen the doctor, go tl\erc.” . , 

“ The wife went out shop¬ 
ping as usual this morning,” 
said Margery. “She didn’t 
look at all worried.” 

The moaning got louder, 
then suddenly stepped; with 
a loud scream. Then there 
was silence,' 

“ Couldn’t you throw your 
ball over the wall, and climb 
over to fetch it ? ” suggested 
Bertha. You could knock 
at the door and ask if you 
might trespass in the garden.” 

Peter did this. .. But "there, 
was no reply to his first, 
second, or third knock. 

It was certainly strange. 

“ This means that I shall 
have to go in and see what is 


© The House Next Door 


the matter’,” said - Peter to 
himself. ; Of course he was 
really very pleased that no 
one answered his knock, for 
now lie had an excuse to enter. 

. The kitchen, into which ho 
peeped, was empty ; so were 
the other ground-floor, rooms. 
They all bore signs of recent 
occupation. , ' 

Really lie was trespassing; 
but, lie said to himself as he 
put his foot on the fitst stair, 
it was all in a good cause. 
The person who was groaning 
.migilt be alone, and want help. 

The first room Peter looked 
into was empty, but in‘the 
second doorway* he paused. ■ 
Seated over a fire was a 
man with a book in his hand'. 
He was very quiet, then sud¬ 
denly lie dropped the book, 
sank on his knees, and started 


to groan and wail in the most 
alarming way. 

Peter ran to him. “ Can I 
help you, sir ? Tell me what I 
can do to relieve you.” 

The man stopped groaning 
and sat up'. , 

“ Who in the world are 
you ? ” he asked. “ Why 
have you come here ? ” 

Peter explained quickly, 
arid he, finished , his little 
speech by adding: “Can I get 
you something before I leave? ’ ’ 
The boy was not prepared 
for the man’s next move. He 
stood up. and roared, with 
laughter. “ I’m sorry for 
the fright I’ve given you,” 
he said. " You see, I’m an 
actor, and I am .learning my 
part. I never dreamed that 
you - could hear my groans 
and wails through the wall.” 



A Doctor says "Benger’s 
Food is the finest thing to go 
to bed on. Very soothing and 
sleep inducing.” 

” Food 

for Infants, 
Invalids w/^Aged. 

Sold in tins: 1 / 4 , 2/3, etc. 

If you suffer from the unrest of weak 
digestion , Bcngcr f s Booklet will help you. 
Post free from Bcnger's Food, Ltd, t Otter 
Works , Manchester , Write to-day. 

959o 




will make 
fascinating 
toys and games 



AN AEROPLANE THAT FLIES 

Any child can make this 
working model, " Gumstrip 
Games ” tells them how. Full¬ 
est directions how to make 
this and many other toys from 
hygienic, .easily fixed Gum- 
strip in FREE copy of 
“ Gumstrip Games.’ 1 Send 
coupon below. 


To Messrs. Samuel Jones & Co. Ltd. 
Bridewell Placq, E.C.4. 

Please send me a FREE copy of 
the “ Gumstrip Games ” Book/ 

NAME ....... 

ADDRESS ..... 

C.N.... 
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